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Announcing the latest addition to the seriesof .. . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1963-64 


This is the 18th volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. It 
contains public messages and statements, news conferences, and other 
selected papers that were released by the White House between No- 
vember 22, 1963, and December 31, 1964. In order to provide docu- 
mentation of the transition following the assassination of President 
Kennedy, all White House releases for the period November 22- 





December 1, 1963, have been included. 


As the President states in the Foreword: “This volume begins in 
tragedy and ends in hope . . . The sweep and bulk of this collection 
of my speeches, messages, and other public documents reveal the enor- 
mous range of problems and issues which confront the institution of the 


American Presidency.” 


The 1,800-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 
books. Book I covers the period November 22, 1963—June 30, 1964, 


and may be purchased for $6.75. 


Book II covers the period July 1- 


December 31, 1964, and is priced at $7.00. 


All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 
sections 32.15—32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 


materials released by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
FEBRUARY 26, 1966 


Economic AND SociAL DEVELOPMENTS IN ASIA 


Tue Presipent. I have met this morning with Mr. 
Eugene Black, the great American who has done so much 
in company with Asian leaders to make the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank a reality. 


Mr. Black has told me of the strong support which he 
has found for the Bank in his discussion with congressional 
leaders and congressional committees. As you know, it 
has passed the House and been reported unanimously by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and will be taken 
up shortly. 

I have asked Mr. Black to continue as my personal 
adviser on the great issues of economic and social develop- 
ment in Asia, and I am glad to say that after discussing 
it at some length this morning, he has agreed. 

In particular, I have asked him to visit major Asian 
capitals early in the spring as my personal representative 
to discuss the prospects for increased cooperative effort 
with Asian leaders. I hope that Mr. Black will be able 
to go to Tokyo and to Manila, to Bangkok and other major 
capitals. 

Mr. Black has told me of his own belief in the special 
importance of cooperative efforts in the field of educa- 
tion, and I have asked him to consult with Secretary 
Gardner and to give very special emphasis to this subject 
during his trip. He will be provided with a Presidential 
707 and he will assemble his own staff. In the next few 
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days they will begin to work with him and assemble 
material and briefings in connection with his trip. Some 
of them are going to Florida to meet with him there. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF APPOINTMENTS 


After long thought and much consultation, I have 
selected Andrew F. Brimmer to join the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Brimmer 
is presently Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Economic 
Affairs. I named him to that post last year, after he had 
served with distinction in banking in the Federal Reserve 
in New York, in education, and in Government. His 
record at Commerce has been excellent. He has in- 
spired not only his colleagues in the Government, but 
the wide array of businessmen with whom he has worked. 
Secretary Connor has strongly recommended him. 

He is a young man, 39 years old. He brings to the 
Federal Reserve Board a unique combination of qualifica- 
tions. He worked with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. He has been a member of the economics 
faculty at Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Michigan State University, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

He has worked closely and effectively with the business 
community. He has studied and taught in the field of 
economics with which the Federal Reserve is concerned. 
He has been an active participant in the development and 
the administration of the economic policies of this Nation. 

I have given this appointment exhaustive concern for 
some months now. Of the many men considered, Mr. 
Brimmer emerged as the choice of so many with whom I 
discussed this question. 

He is a man of wide professional experience and great 
personal integrity, a man of moderation, whose brilliance 
is combined with a sense of fair play that I believe will 
enable him to serve with distinction in this new and 
important assignment. 
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I am today announcing my intention to appoint Mr. 
William W. Sherrill to the Board of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Mr. Sherrill is 39 years old. 
He is an honor graduate of Harvard Business School with 
a distinction in finance and a master’s degree in business 
administration. 


For the past 4 years he has been a bank president, a 
savings and loan association officer, and a corporation 
executive. For the previous 4 years he was treasurer and 
chief administrative officer of the city of Houston. 


He had an unusual military career. At the age of 15 
he enlisted in the Marine Corps, serving overseas on two 
separate occasions, participating in the campaigns of 
Bougainville, Guam, and Iwo Jima. He was wounded 
by rifle fire on Iwo Jima; he spent 14 months in the 
Oakland Naval Hospital before he was 20 years old. He 
will bring to the FDIC a youthful, keen, logical mind, as 
well as an energetic and imaginative spirit. 


I am pleased to appoint Mr. James M. Quigley to the 
post of Commissioner, Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration. 

Mr. Quigley, who has played a major role in shaping 
Federal water resource policies, has been Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare since 1961. We 
are making an all-out attack on water pollution in our 
rivers, lakes, and streams—and Mr. Quigley is going to be 
one of the most important generals in that attack. 

I am naming three men as Assistant Attorneys General 
in the Department of Justice today: 


Mr. Mitchell Rogovin, now Chief Counsel for the 
Internal Revenue Service, to take charge of the Tax 
Division upon the recommendation of Attorney General 
Katzenbach. 


Also Mr. Ernest C. Friesen, presently Assistant Deputy 
Attorney General, to become Assistant Attorney General 
for Administration. 


I am naming Mr. Frank M. Wozencraft, former editor 
of the Yale Law Journal and now a private attorney, to 
direct the Office of Legal Counsel. He is with Baker, 
Botts in Houston, Texas. 


To succeed Mr. Rogovin as Chief Counsel of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, I am appointing Mr. Lester R. 
Uretz. He is now the Deputy Chief Counsel of IRS. 


Several days ago I announced the appointment of Mr. 
Elmer Staats to be Comptroller General. To succeed 
Mr. Staats in the crucial job of Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, I am naming Phillip S. Hughes. 
Mr. Hughes has been the Assistant Director for Legisla- 
tive Reference during the past 8 years. 


More than any other man not immediately on the 
President’s staff, Sam Hughes has been responsible for 
the drafting of the President’s Great Society legislative 
program. Not a single bill has escaped his personal at- 


tention, and all the important legislation bears his personal 
mark, 
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He is one of those quiet but highly effective civil 
servants whose influence reaches into every corner of this 
Government, and I am delighted to be able to give him 
this recognition on the basis of merit and to promote him 
to be the Deputy Director of the Budget Bureau. 


Mr. Milton P. Semer is joining the White House staff 
as Counsel to the President. He will work on legal and 
legislative matters. Mr. Semer was General Counsel and 
Deputy Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency before coming to the White House. He has 
served at the University of Chicago, the Brookings Insti- 
tution, and as counsel for the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 


I will have a swearing in this week for Mr. Lee White, 
who is Counsel—either this week or next week—as Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, in the Cabinet 
Room, and you will be invited to that. 


GERMANY’S ANTIPOLLUTION PROGRAM 


I am sending a factfinding mission to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany next week to study natural resource 
management, with a very special emphasis on environ- 
mental pollution. 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall will head the 
mission. High-ranking officials from State and HEW 
will accompany him. This trip marks the first round 
of what Chancellor Erhard and I envision as a continuing 
consultation between the two Governments of our coun- 
tries on common matters. 


The antipollution programs of Germany are said to 
be among the most effective in the world, and I am sure 
this beginning trip will provide us with valuable insights 
and information. 


Wuire House CoNFERENCE: “To FuLritt THESE 
Ricuts” 


I am today naming a council of distinguished Ameri- 
cans to prepare for the conference on “To Fulfill These 
Rights” which will be held in Washington June Ist and 
2d. 


These men and women, under the chairmanship of 
Ben W. Heineman, of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road, will develop a substantive agenda for the concepts, 
proposals, and programs outlined in the 1965 planning 
session. The council will also consult with experts across 
the country. 


To make equal opportunity a reality in America is 
one of the most vital tasks that we face in this generation. 
This conference and this council can help us meet under- 
taking of that task more successfully than ever. 
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U.S. Circurr Jupce, Tuirp Circurr 


I am nominating Honorable Collins J. Seitz, Chancel- 
lor of the State of Delaware, to be the new United States 
Circuit Judge for the Third Circuit. He succeeds John 
Biggs, Jr., retired. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES TO THE PUBLIC 


I have a very interesting and exciting report from John 
Macy, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and 
adviser to the President. Last November, I told him I 
wanted to improve the services to our citizens from every 
Federal agency and department, and this is his first re- 
port on that program. This report shows vigorous action 
to improve the quality of Federal service to the public. 
All units of the Federal Government, from the smallest to 
the largest, have acted, here at home and overseas. 

—More and more agencies have extended their office 
hours to serve the public. 

—We are speeding up replies to mail from the public. 

—There are now information desks to serve the public 
who visit Federal buildings. 

— 24-hour, ‘7-day-a-week telephone emergency service 
by many departments and agencies. 

—In many large cities, we now provide a one-stop 
service for people doing business with the Federal 
Government, so instead of someone having to make 
seven or eight calls at different Government agencies 
and traveling from one building to another, all a 
person has to do now is to make a single stop in some 

_ places. 

John Macy tells me that the prospects for additional 
improvement are excellent. I have had his detailed 
memorandum mimeographed for you. 


QUESTIONS 


Any additional information on biographies or personal 
questions you want to ask, I will have Bob Fleming and 
Bill Moyers available to you. 

I will try to talk loud enough in response to questions 
for those of you in the back to hear me. I will be glad 
to take your questions now. 


VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, the other night, sir, in New York, 
you said that the tide of the battle has turned in Viet-Nam. 
Yesterday General Walt told us that he had said to you 
that we are winning there. Was that roughly what you 
meant by saying the tide was turning? 

Tue Preswent. I think I will just stand on what I 
said in New York. I am not familiar with what Gen- 
eral Walt said. I wasn’t there. I had a long talk with 
him, though, and he reviewed the situation with me. I 
was very glad to hear what he had to say. 
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REPLACEMENT FOR MC GEORGE BUNDY 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us what you intend to 
do to replace Mr. Bundy when he leaves next week? 

THE Preswent. No. I have no announcements to 
make now. We have a very efficient staff operating in 
that field, working very closely with the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Security Council, the Vice 
President, and others. 

I have no appointee to recommend now. I may do 
some shifting, changing, promoting, and transferring, but 
we will do that after Mr. Bundy leaves. 


PUBLIC AND CONGRESSIONAL VIEWS ON VIET-NAM POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, do you see any evidence that the 
so-called “hawk” sentiment is on the rise in this country? 

THE PresweNtT. Oh, I don’t brand sentiment one way 
or the other. I think many people are interested in the 
developments that are taking place and opinion-mold- 
ing in this country. I think that basically all of us want 
to do what is best for our country and what is best for 
the world, and attempt to avoid war, and to bring about 
successful peace negotiations. Some of us feel differently 
at times. That is the strength of this democracy. We 
express ourselves pretty strongly upon occasions. 

The Vice President gave four excellent briefings on his 
trip to eight countries in 9 days. Mr. Bundy and the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, reviewed in 
some detail the progressive developments and the decisions 
that were made at Honolulu. I think pretty generally 
they were accepted by those who heard these briefings. 
We invited every Member of the House and Senate to 
these unusual four meetings in 2 days. 

We started by asking the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and every member of that com- 
mittee from both parties, the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
both Armed Services Committees, both Appropriations 
Committees—they have 50 members on them. Then 
we asked all of those who were not on the committees. 
And then the Vice President went to the Hill and briefed 
100 others. 

From time to time we will be sitting in informally with 
other groups. We have briefed all the leadership. Cer- 
tainly there are different approaches. There always are 
on almost any problem that troubles us. There is much 
more that unites us than divides us. 

I think the fact that the House passed the foreign aid 
authorization supplemental with less than 40 votes against 
it, less than 10 percent against it, I think the fact that the 
military authorization was reported unanimously (will 
be considered Tuesday by the House), I think the fact 
that the Asian Bank was reported unanimously by the 
Foreign Relations Committee (that could have been a 
very controversial matter, establishing a new bank out in 
that area involving over $1 billion with some 14 or 15 
nations )—all these are good signs. 
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I expect the military affairs authorization bill in due 
time to be passed with a minimum of opposition. Of 
course, with as many people as we have, and as many 
different approaches, there will be differences of opinion, 
but I am rather pleased that the differences are as minimal 
as they are. 

I am very grateful for the support of the leaders of both 
parties where I have received that support. I think it 
will continue. I believe that out of these discussions, the 
New York speech, the hearings of these committees, and 
other things, it will bring about a unity that will serve 
us in good stead in the days ahead. 

Q. Mr. President, some Members of Congress are quite 
puzzled. They wonder if you think that this Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution is more important than operating under 
the Constitution, and letting Congress declare war. 

THE Preswent. I think it is very clear to the Members 
of Congress that the President has authority to take the 
action he has taken, first as Commander in Chief, and 
second, under the treaty that the Congress has ratified 
82 to 1, and third, under the resolution that said that 
the Congress believes it should be our national policy to 
support our treaty commitments in southeast Asia, and 
that the Congress supports and approves the Commander 
in Chief preventing aggression and responding to armed 
attack and supporting the treaty. 

I think the Members understood that resolution. It 
went to the House for a hearing and it had a hearing in a 
committee. It received a rule and it was discussed 
thoroughly on the floor. It went to the Senate and it was 
considered by the Foreign Relations Committee. It was 
reported 31 to 1 in the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Armed Services Committee. It went to the floor and 
it was debated. 

Many, many questions were asked and raised, very 
penetrating questions. One of those questions, by the 
Senator from Kentucky, was about the President’s author- 
ity to pledge ground forces. The chairman of the com- 
mittee pointed out that this resolution clearly gave him 
that authority, that he hoped it would not be necessary, 
but it authorized him. 

I did not feel that it was essential that the President 
have a resolution in order to take the action that was 
taken. As a matter of fact, in the Tonkin Gulf, I took 
the action before the resolution. 

But in the light of what Senator Vandenberg had said 
about people being in on the takeoff as well as on the 
landing, in view of what Senator Taft had said about 
President Truman, that he was justified in going to Korea, 
but he should have asked the Congress for a resolution, 
and in view of the advice I gave President Eisenhower in 
connection with the Formosa and Lebanon resolutions, I 
said to the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense: 

“Before we go in there to a more advanced state or 
involve ourselves more substantially, I want the Congress 
to go in with me. Let us ask them to act upon this 
resolution and discuss it and debate it, and give us their 
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views: first, to declare the policy, second, to support the 
treaty, third, to approve and support whatever actions we 
might take to prevent aggression, and fourth, to approve 
and support whatever actions we might take to respond 
to armed attack.” 

Now, they did that after discussion. That has been 
passed. I understand that Senator Morse is going to 
make a motion to rescind it. We anticipated that when 
they passed it. 

I have no desire to operate without authority, although 
if the resolution is repealed I think I could still carry out 
our commitments there. But they provided in the last 
paragraph, upon recommendation of one of the chairmen 
of the Senate committees, that they could repeal this 
resolution any time by a majority vote, without Presiden- 
tial signature. It would have required a two-thirds vote, 
if it had the President’s signature. So upon the recom- 
mendation of Senator Russell we put that amendment in. 

The Congress is free to act, and I am not going to try 
to direct or force one course of action over another. I 
think they will act wisely. I am a product of the Congress 
and I have great confidence in it. I am not worried 
about it. 

Q. Mr. President, Governor Harriman said that he 
found the recent debate had given encouragement to the 
enemy. Can you give us your view of the impact of the 
recent debate abroad? 

Tue Preswent. I think that I would not want to 
try to evaluate public opinion abroad on this. I have 
not been abroad. I think the Members of the Congress 
are going to follow the course that they think is best for 
this country. I don’t want to be critical of that course 
unless I feel it is much more damaging. 


MILITARY EVALUATON OF VIET-NAM CONFLICT 


Q. Mr. President, the military news out of Viet-Nam 
seems to be somewhat more encouraging. Indeed, a 
number of people around town are talking with consider- 
able enthusiasm about the possibility of cracking the 
enemy, or at least cracking the hard core. Do you share 
this kind of optimism or do you think it is premature? 

Tue Present. I talked to General Westmoreland 
about his plans and his evaluations and his hopes. I was 
pleased with what he had to say. I don’t think that public 
predictions on battle strategies and possible or likely re- 
sults in the days ahead would serve the national interest. 
I have no desire to put any deadline on what might 
happen when. 

I think General Westmoreland better understands that 
position than anyone here in Washington. I was very 
pleased at what he observed was ahead and how he felt 
about it. 

Now, we will have a long and hard road. I don’t want 
to try to repeat Mr. Churchill’s phrase of “blood, sweat, 
and tears,” but it is not going to be easy and it is not 
going to be short. It is going to be difficult and it is going 
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to require sacrifices. We want everyone to know that. 
But we are determined to do what we think ought to be 
done there. 

We have told you over and over that our objectives 
are limited; that the Prime Minister of South Viet-Nam 
very well stated them at the Honolulu Conference: We 
want to defeat aggression. 

We are not trying to seize power and overturn other 
governments and try to dominate other peoples. We are 
trying to defeat aggression in South Viet-Nam. We are 
trying to defeat social misery. We are trying to establish 
a stable democratic government, and we are searching for 
an honorable and just peace. 

I think that we have the forces in motion that are 
calculated to attempt to get good results in each of those 
fields. It will take time, but I don’t want to put a limit 
on it. 


MAINTENANCE OF FINANCIAL STABILITY 


Q. Mr. President, with respect to the AFL-CIO rejec- 
tion of your wage guideposts, should organized labor 
generally disregard them, what steps might the adminis- 
tration take or ask Congress to authorize to curb them? 

Tue Preswent. I think very generally that organized 
labor is going to follow a course that is in the national 
interest. I never have been, as a candidate, willing to pre- 
dict my own defeat, and I am not going to predict any 
defeats on the basis of some newspaper stories out of 
Florida. I think that this country has the most stable 
financial policy of any nation in the world. We have been 
able to maintain stability better than any nation in the 
world. We have, because we have had the cooperation 
and the wise leadership of labor as well as business. 

Now there will be individual situations. It may be 
temporarily in the aluminum industry, when the indus- 
trial leaders read that their President “is sputtering mad,” 
and it may take a week to clean up a situation like that. 
But the situation is very generally good in that field now. 

The same thing will be true in the labor field where 
the President reads that someone feels very deeply 
about the guidelines. 

I have seen Mr. Meany and the other leaders of labor 
several times since the first of the year. I think they under- 
stand my problem, and I have an understanding of theirs. 

I am hopeful that we can keep our wages in line with 
our increased productivity and maintain stability, because 
I know that the first persons to suffer from inflation and 
high costs of living are the working people that they 
represent. 

I hope that employers and business people will forgo 
any price increases, just as I have asked labor to forgo any 
increases above their productivity gains. Now there will 
be exceptions when neither can do that. Sometimes there 
may be a justification. Other times the President will 
not think so. But we are going to hope for the best, and 
we think we can work it out. And if we can’t, we will 
recommend whatever legislation we may think is desirable 
after consulting with both groups. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 
FURTHER QUESTIONS ON VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, to clear up some confusion, Mr, 
President— 

Tue Preswent. Oh, I always want to do that. The 
first 20 years I was here I did that every time I met with 
the press. They were always confused and I found out 
that after I got through explaining it, I was confused. 

Q. All right, sir. To clear up some confusion that 
seems to have arisen the past week or so about the role 
of the American military in Viet-Nam, could you, for 
the record, set the record straight on whether the Ameri- 
can troops in Viet-Nam are fighting to stabilize and main- 
tain a democratic, non-Communist government, or 
whether their goal is to get some free elections in which 
the Communists might emerge as part of a coalition 
government? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I would refer you to the de- 
tailed statements of Secretary Rusk on that, which I think 
are very clear. If they are not satisfactory, I would refer 
you to the statements of the Prime Minister at Honolulu. 
Then if that doesn’t satisfy you and doesn’t clear it up, I 
just refer you to the four objectives that we have out there 
now, which I just stated. 

I think that in due time we will prevent aggression, 
establish a stable government by democratic methods, 
defeat social misery, and obtain a just and honorable 
peace. I think those are objectives that any person in this 
country can embrace. 

Q. Mr. President, in the department of clearing up 
details, as to the objectives that you stated we have in 
Viet-Nam, do they not preclude both the necessity and 
the desirability of a declaration of war against anybody? 

Tue Preswent. I think that I explained in the begin- 
ning of my press conference today how I felt about a dec- 
laration of war, and I think it is very clear how I felt, 
by my own action. 

TAX POLICIES 


Q. What is your reaction to Senator Dirksen’s state- 
ment earlier this week that a 5 percent tax increase is in 
the offing? 

Tue Presment. I have no information about it. I 
have said all along that when and if we felt additional 
taxes were necessary, we would confer with the business 
and labor communities, the legislative leadership of both 
parties, and particularly the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and Mr. Byrnes, and Senator Long 
and Senator Williams, and make such proposals. 

We have not made any studies or made any recom- 
mendations as of this time. I would not want to preclude 
them. We are very happy at the action the House took 
on our tax bill. We are very hopeful that with Senator 
Dirksen’s assistance—and he has been very helpful and 
patriotic and cooperative—we will get action on the tax 
bill by the deadline I set. Once we get that we will have 
to watch developments. 
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We don’t want to put the brakes on too fast. There 
are some encouraging signs and some discouraging signs 
every day. I saw an encouraging one this morning on 
the Consumer Price Index. I see some increases in some 
prices and some downturns in some prices. 

The housing situation fluctuates up and down. We 
just can’t speak with complete, cool authority at this 
moment on the necessity of tax increases, but we are 
watching it closely and it will be high on our priority 
agenda. 

SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN RUSK 


Q. Mr. President, there have been reports that there 
may be a change— 

THE PRESENT. What reports? 
just rumors. 


I don’t want to deny 


Q. There have been newspaper reports. 

THE PreswweNtT. What newspaper? 

Q. Several newspapers, including the Washington Post, 
including the New York Herald Tribune, and others, that 
Ambassador Goldberg may be replacing Secretary of State 
Rusk sometime this summer. 
ment on it? 

Tue Preswent. No. I have not seen those reports. 
I would not believe that the Washington Post and the 
New York Herald Tribune would be in the business of 
either predicting or nominating my Secretary of State. 
They are usually more constructive than that. 

I have said a number of times how I feel about the 
Secretary of State. When we get in these difficult periods 
there are always campaigns against individuals that par- 
ticipate in these developments. I remember the cam- 
paign that was waged on President Diem for many, 
many months, and then on the military leadership in 
Saigon, and then on the CIA and the economic leader- 
ship; and then on some of the Cabinet leadership— 
“Secretary McNamara’s War.” And Secretary Rusk 
gets his share of it. 

But I think if your friends on the Washington Post and 
New York Herald Tribune could have observed what 
happened over there yesterday with almost 300 Members 
of Congress, when one Congressman said, “Mr. President, 
I want to tell you that the American Nation is proud of 
the Secretary of State,” there was a spontaneous outburst 
and every Member in the room stood and applauded, and 
applauded, and applauded. And we had to stop them 
so we could go on with our business. 

So I have told you how I feel. 
country feels about Secretary Rusk. 


Would you care to com- 


I think that is how the 


I would say to any individuals who may have some 
particular motive in writing these stories or spreading 
them around that the best way they have to find out 
about how I feel about the Secretary of State is to ask 
me, and I will tell them every time what I have already 
told them and what I repeat to you now: that he sits 
first in the Cabinet and first with me. I don’t think the 
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Post or the Herald Tribune will have much to do with 
replacing him. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS ON VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, would you be willing to speculate 
on the months ahead and the possible need for troop 
buildup in Viet-Nam on our part? 

Tue Preswenrt. I have said to the American people, 
last July, that we had substantially over 100,000 troops in 
Viet-Nam, and we would be sending others as requested. 

Secretary McNamara and the Defense Department 
have done the greatest job in the history of the Armed 
Forces in my judgment by moving almost 200,000 men 
from last spring to the end of the year to Viet-Nam— 
and providing housing and food, hospitalization, equip- 
ment, and everything for those men. Never has an army 
moved so fast, so efficiently, so economically. 

I have said that as General Westmoreland made re- 
quests, they would be carefully evaluated by our Joint 
Chiefs and the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of State, and be acted upon promptly. 

We do not have on my desk at the moment any unfilled 
requests from General Westmoreland. We have some- 
thing in excess of 200,000 men in South Viet-Nam. 
A considerable number of those men are support forces. 

General Westmoreland will make additional requests, 
as he told me in Honolulu, and as the Marine general 
told me yesterday, but the numbers of those requests have 
not been made known to me. 

I have a general impression perhaps between now and 
summer what will be asked for, but no one has told me, 
and I don’t want to predict. But I would think we would 
be able to fulfill those orders without any great strain on 
our forces. 

So far as I am concerned, I repeat now what I said last 
July, and what I said in New York the other night: As 
he makes his requests, they will be considered and thev 
will be met. 

Q. Mr. President, did the British Prime Minister or 
any of his colleagues carry the diplomatic game any far- 
ther with either the Soviets or the North Vietnamese in 
Moscow? 

Tue Preswent. The British Prime Minister had a 
visit of some duration in which he covered a wide field 
of subjects. I have no doubt but what any Prime Minis- 
ter in this day and age would discuss Viet-Nam at some 
length with the people that he visited with. 

We have received reports from him, and we are now in 
the process of reading them. I just finished one before 
I got up this morning, and I want to study it further during 
the day. 

Tue Press. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson's fifty-sixth news conference was held in 


the President's office at the White House at 12 noon on Saturday, 
February 26, 1966. 
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Presidential Mission to the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


Announcement of Task Force To Study 
Antipollution Programs. February 26, 1966 


The White House today announced a Presidential fact- 
finding mission to the Federal Republic of Germany to 
study natural resource management with special em- 
phasis on environmental pollution. 

The mission will be headed by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall and will include high-ranking officials 
from the State Department and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Senator Edmund S. Muskie of 
Maine, Chairman of the Senate Public Works Committee, 
and Sam Baxter, President of the American Water 
Works Association. The task force, whose itinerary will 
include West Berlin, will arrive in Bonn on March 3 and 
return to the United States on March 10. 


The group will concentrate its study on nine areas of 
mutual concern between the two countries: water and 
air pollution, strip mining and restorations, regional re- 
source planning, forest conservation, parks and outdoor 
recreation, solid waste disposal, environmental pollution, 
fish and wildlife conservation, and urban land-use 
planning. 

The trip will mark the first round of what is envisaged 
by President Johnson and German Chancellor Erhard as 
a continuing consultation between the two Governments. 
A joint communique, issued December 21, 1965, said 
in part: 

“The President and the Chancellor agreed that the 
tradition and practice of effective consultation between 
their governments—reflecting the friendship and trust 
which has grown up between the people of the United 
States and Germany—would lead to even closer and more 
fruitful relations in the future between the United States, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and their partners.” 

The trip was first proposed on December 20, 1965, at 
a White House dinner in honor of Chancellor Erhard. 
President Johnson, in the course of a toast to his guest, 
said: 

“We are now watching with great interest the pioneer 
work that you in Germany are doing to make your cities 
more livable. We are especially interested in your anti- 
pollution programs, which are said to be among the most 
effective in all the world. So I propose sending a work- 
ing group, headed by our distinguished Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Udall, to West Germany next month to 
discuss with your own Minister of Science and Education 
and to view some of your accomplishments firsthand.” 

Included in the trip objectives will be establishment 
of continuing exchanges of information and methodology 
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in the area of natural resource conservation involving 
technical experts. This exchange will be sought pri- 


marily and most intensively in the field of air and water 
pollution. 


Top officials of the German Federal Government will 
confer with the Presidential mission party in Bonn on 
March 3. The party will then move on to Munich, the 
Ruhr District, and West Berlin. Throughout the week- 
long visit, Secretary Udall and members of his group will 
visit installations and confer with experts in both the 
private and the public sectors of the German economy. 


Secretary Udall’s work force will include James 
Quigley, Assistant Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Vernon G. Mackenzie, Chief, 
Division of Air Pollution, Public Health Service, HEW; 
Herman Pollack, Acting Director, International Scientific 
and Technical Affairs, Department of State; Dr. John 
Buckley, Science Adviser’s Office, Department of the 
Interior; Alfred Puhan, Director, Office of German 
Affairs, Department of State; and Dr. Charles M. Haar, 


Assistant Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 


White House Conference: ““To 
Fulfill ‘These Rights” 


Announcement of the Formation of a Council 
To Prepare for the Conference. 
February 26, 1966 


The President today announced the formation of a 
Council to the White House Conference: “To Fulfill 
These Rights.” The Council, composed of a cross section 
of the Nation’s leadership, will devote evenings and week- 
ends to preparations for the Conference first proposed by 
the President in his speech at Howard University in June 
1965. The Conference will be held in Washington 
June | and 2. 


The President charged the Council, under the Chair- 
manship of Ben W. Heineman, with the responsibility of 
sifting through the concepts, proposals, and programs 
outlined in the 1965 planning session and developing 
through their experience and knowledge a substantive 
agenda. It will be the task of the Council to consult with 
experts across the country, then develop programs for 
change to be presented to the Conference participants 
for their consideration and action. 

In his speech at Howard University, the President an- 
nounced he would call the Conference “to help the Ameri- 
can Negro fulfill the rights which, after the long time of 
injustice, he is finally about to secure.” 
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The planning session, held November 17 and 18, 
brought together approximately 250 scholars, leaders, and 
experts in civil rights problems from across the Nation 
to consider some of the outstanding problems involved in 
bringing minority groups in this country from opportu- 
nity to achievement. 

A. Philip Randolph is the Honorary Chairman of the 
Conference. The members of the Council will include: 


Ben W. HetNeman, chairman of the board, Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co. 

Morris ABRAM, Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison. 

Hon. Epwarp T. Breatuirr, Governor of Kentucky. 

Jerome Bruner, director, Center for Cognitive Studies, 
Harvard University. 

WituiaM T. CoteMan, Jr., Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish, 
Kohn & Dilks. 

STEPHEN Currier, laconic Foundation, Inc. 

Pror. ALLIsoNn Davis, University of Chicago. 

Joun S. GLEASON, Jr., vice president, First National Bank 
of Chicago. 

CourTLanpt S. Gross, chairman, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 

Dorotuy Heicut, president, National Council of Negro 
Women. 

FaTHER THEODORE M. Hessurcu, president, Notre 
Dame University. 

Jupce A. Leon Hiccrsotuam, Jr., U.S. District Court 
of Philadelphia. 

RAFER JoHNSON, former Olympic Decathlon Champion. 

VERNON E. Jorpan, project director, Voter Education 
Project, Atlanta, Ga. 

Martin LutuHer Kino, president, Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 

Joun Lewis, chairman, Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

James A. Linen III, president, Time, Inc. 

Hon. THEopore McKe tpn, Mayor of Baltimore. 

Fioyp McKissick, national director, Congress of Racial 
Equality. 

James G. Mappox, professor of agriculture, University of 
North Carolina. 

Water P. MaAtoney, vice president, United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Burke MARSHALL, general counsel, IBM. 

GrorcE MEANY, president, AFL-CIO. 

J. Irwin Miter, chairman, Cummins Engine Co. 

WitiiAM MILter, Textron, Inc. 

Pror. Rosert Spike, University of Chicago. 

Roy Wivkrns, president, NAACP. 

Wuirney Youne, Jr., executive director, National Ur- 
ban League. 

The Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, director, Washington 
Bureau of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference; 
and Edward Sylvester, Director of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, U.S. Department of Labor, as Vice 
Chairmen of the Conference will assist Mr. Heineman. 
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Berl Bernhard, who served as executive director of the 
planning session, will act as Special Counsel to Mr. 
Heineman and the Conference. 

The first meeting of the Council has been scheduled 
for Saturday, March 5. 


Improvement of Government Services 


to the Public 


Report to the President From the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission. 


February 26, 1966 


Last November 1, you launched a new Government 
drive to improve service to our citizens. You asked me 
to coordinate the department and agency activities in 
this drive and to report progress to you. 

This is my first report. 

What We Have Done 


Each department and agency head has designated a 
top level official to develop a program to improve the 
quality of service to the public. 

On December 2, 1965, I met with these designated 
officials to discuss an action program. This was a 
rewarding session. Many excellent ideas were ex- 
changed. The proceedings of the meeting were dis- 
tributed widely and the ideas generated have been 
applied. 


I took these other actions: 


——Met with the leaders of a number of Federal em- 
ployee unions and urged their support. They pledged 
wholehearted cooperation. I look forward to gaining 
much additional thrust for improved service from these 
organizations. 


—Enlisted the support of a number of Federal em- 
ployee professional organizations. I asked them to work 
with us through their conferences and meetings and 
through their publications to help us provide the best 
possible service to the American public. I am confident 
of their support. 


—Met with the department and agency officials on 
ways to cut down the time lag on replies to White House 
letters and on how to improve the quality of the replies. 
Paul Popple and Bill Hopkins joined me for this meeting. 


—Asked each department and agency head to make a 
special review of its handling of White House correspond- 
ence to improve the response time and the quality of the 
replies and to report to me by April 1 on the results of 
the reviews and the steps for improvement. 

—Published an article in the current issue of the Civil 
Service Journal to spread the word on improved service. 
This sparked interest and a number of fine reports have 
appeared in the press. 
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—Scheduled the opening of the first one-stop job infor- 
mation centers in a number of metropolitan areas in 
April. These will be in Denver, Houston, St. Louis, 
Albuquerque, Anchorage, Cheyenne, and Charleston, 
West Virginia.. Others will follow rapidly. These In- 
teragency Boards will provide improved service to the 
public on Federal employment and improved service to 
Federal agencies seeking personnel. 

—wWith GSA, started work to develop the first Federal 
central information point to provide information and re- 
ferral service on all Federal activities. The first center 
will be in a major metropolitan area and is planned as a 
pilot operation to give us helpful experience in setting up 
other centers. 

—Trained approximately 1,000 key Federal employees 
on improving communications and service to the public. 
Training sessions were held in Washington and through- 
out the nation. These courses will continue with in- 
creased agency participation. 


What the Departments and Agencies Have Done 


Department and agency heads reported to me on De- 
cember 15, 1965, and again on January 15, 1966, on the 
steps they had taken to improve their service to the public 
and on their plans for further improvements. 

These reports show vigorous action to improve the 
quality of service to the public. All units, from the small- 
est to the largest, have acted, here and overseas, to improve 
their service and they have many plans for more action. 


Most importantly, top managers are instilling in their 
employees the spirit of service to the public. They have 
become involved personally in making their organizations 
fully responsive to the needs of the public. Many have 
instituted special awards to their employees for outstand- 
ing service accomplishments. Training of employees has 
been stepped up. 

More and more agencies have extended their office 
hours to serve the people better. They are improving 
the quality of their letters to the public and they are speed- 
ing up replies. More timely and more informative re- 
ports on matters of interest to the public are being pre- 
pared. All facets of Federal service to the public are 
being scrutinized to see where additional improvements 
are possible. 

Here are examples of specific actions to provide better 
service to the public which the departments and agencies 
are taking: 

—Setting up Government bookstores in major metro- 
politan areas to make Government publications more ac- 
cessible to the public. 

—Developing functional telephone directories to help 
the public more easily locate Federal services. 

—Improving service to Americans abroad. 


—Improving mail delivery and setting up more self- 
service post offices. 
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—Consolidating contractor service so one Federal 
agency can represent a number of agencies in dealing with 
a single contractor. 

—Faster benefit payments to claimants. 

—More one-stop service opportunities for people doing 
business with Government agencies. 

—A referral center to give information to the elderly, 
low-income and minority groups on available housing, 
operated in conjunction with a city government. 

—Getting more easily understood information to the 
public from the investment community. 

—Improved service for visitors to our national parks, 
museums and monuments. 

—TInformation desks to serve the public who visit Fed- 
eral buildings. 

—Better servicing of telephone inquiries from the 
public. 

—Information centers for tourists in conjunction with 
state-maintained rest stops along some highways. 

—Twenty-four hour, seven-day a weck telephone and 
emergency service by many departments and agencies. 

These are only some of the many actions taken. The 
prospects for additional improvements are exciting. To 
show the progress of each department and agency and 
their plans for further improvements, I am having a 
pamphlet prepared listing the major actions already 
taken and important plans for the future. This will pro- 
vide for an interchange of information among the de- 
partments and agencies and stimulate more action. 


Your vision of better service to the public is becoming 
a reality. Your personal interest has brought about an 
important shift in attitude on service to the public. 

I am confident that my next report will show additional 
progress toward your goal, 


Peace Corps National Advisory Council 


Announcement of Appointment of 
Peter Sammartino as a Member. 


February 26, 1966 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Peter Sammartino, president of Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Rutherford, N.J., to the Peace Corps Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 

The Advisory Council is composed of 25 prominent 
Americans who are broadly representative of educational 
institutions, voluntary agencies, farm organizations, labor 
unions, and other public and private organizations 
and groups, as well as individuals interested in the pro- 
grams and objectives of the Peace Corps. 
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Dr. Sammartino has served as president of Fairleigh 
Dickinson since 1942. He received his undergraduate 
degree at the City College of New York and his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from New York University. He is the 
former president of the New Jersey Chapter of American 
Association for the United Nations and is on the board 
of trustees of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. In 1964 he was elected president of the Inter- 
national Association of University Presidents. 


Vice President Humphrey serves as chairman of the 
Peace Corps National Advisory Council. 


Federal Disaster Relief Funds 


Announcement of Additional Allocation to the 
State of Texas. February 26, 1966 


The President today authorized an additional alloca- 
tion of $75,000 of Federal disaster relief funds to the 
State of Texas for restorative projects following a series of 
natural disasters last spring. A total of $325,000 of 
supplemental funds have now been designated since Presi- 
dent Johnson, at the request of Governor John B. Con- 
nally, declared a major disaster on June 19, 1965. 


These moneys, under Public Law 81-875, are being 
used as supplemental funds on repair of public facilities— 
schools, roads, bridges, debris removal—damaged when 
tornadoes ripped through Hale County June 2 and floods 
occurred in Rusk, Leon, Terrell, Freestone, and Navarro 
Counties. 





The President’s Office of Emergency Planning has been 
coordinating the efforts of the Federal agencies concerned 
with the rehabilitative projects in Texas. Some of those 
agencies are the Small Business Administration and the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. The Red Cross provided mass 
care for tornado and flood victims at the time of the 
calamities. 


Federal Woman’s Award 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the 
6th Annual Awards and Announcing the 
Establishment of a New Study Group on 
Careers for Women. February 28, 1966 


Weare very pleased to welcome you to the White House 
today. We are proud of you and we congratulate you. 
Your coming here today serves as a dual reminder to all 
of us: first, that American women can hold their own 
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in every segment of our national life and, second, less 
happily, that all too often we withhold the opportunity for 
them to do so. 

Today millions of bright, young women would like 
to train for professional careers and we discourage them. 
Today millions of mothers seek gainful employment to 
provide a better life for their children and yet we discrimi- 
nate against them. ‘Today millions of women with grown 
children seek new meaning in their lives through a second 
career and then we ignore them. 

The Federal Government has sought to correct this 
situation, particularly within its own ranks. Our policy, 
since I became President, has been to hire and to promote 
on the basis of ability alone. In that period, the num- 
ber of women in jobs paying $10,000 or more has already 
increased by 26 percent. Yet despite such advances and 
similar advances in the private sector of our country, this 
problem remains largely unsolved. 

The under-utilization of American women continues 
to be the most tragic and the most senseless waste of this 
century. It is a waste that we can no longer afford. 
Our economy is crying out for their services. In the 
next decade alone we will need 900,000 additional school 
teachers and college instructors; 1 million additional 
specialists in the health services; 800,000 additional 
science and engineering technicians; 700,000 addi- 
tional scientists and engineers; and 4% million addi- 
tional State and local employees, exclusive of our teachers. 

The requirements in these fields alone will be 110,000 
additional trained specialists every month for the next 
10 years. That requirement cannot be met by men alone 
and unless we begin now to open more and more profes- 
sions to our women and unless we begin now to train our 
women to enter those professions, then the needs of our 
Nation just are not going to be met. 

Already we are suffering an acute shortage of nurses. 
‘This very moment 60,000 additional nurses in our hos- 
pitals and clinics and another 5,000 additional nurses are 
needed in our Armed Forces. ‘To make sure that these 
needs are met, to help open the doors of opportunity to 
every American woman, I am today announcing the 
establishment of a new group on careers for women, 

This study group will be made up of women whose 
qualifications, I think, are very amply established, the 
recipients of the Federal Woman’s Award since its estab- 
lishment 6 years ago. I expect the members of this study 
group to probe deeply into the problems of the working 
woman. I want them to tell us which career fields ap- 
pear to offer the greatest promise for our women. 

I want them to tell us what our colleges and universi- 
ties can do to help young women to prepare and to train 
for these fields. I want them to tell us what we can do to 
change the attitudes of employers toward hiring women. 
I want them to seek new ways of making government 
service attractive to women who have demonstrated 
ability. 
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The time has come for the American woman to take 
her rightful place in American society. We are about 
to take a major step toward that goal. 

I want to apologize to you for being late on account 
of conditions that I could not control. 

I want to congratulate each of you and all of you, 
particularly you six women who are the forerunners of 
what I think is a new era: Miss Fannie M. Boyls of the 
National Labor Relations Board, Miss Stella Davis of 
the United States Information Agency, Dr. Jocelyn Gill 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Dr. Ida C. Merriam of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, Miss Irene Parsons of the Veterans Administration, 
and Dr. Ruth Van Cleve of the Department of Interior. 

You ladies honor your sex and your Government and 
your professions by your accomplishments. You have 
risen to the top of your chosen fields in law, in the sciences, 
in economics, in the foreign service, and in administration. 
I am confident that you will put your experience and your 
leadership to good use on behalf of all the women of 
America and I believe that all the women of America will 
be encouraged by the example that you have set and by 
the ability that you have demonstrated. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in the Theater at the 
White House. 


National Visitor Center in the 
Nation’s Capital 


The President’s Letter to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House 
Proposing Legislation To Establish 

the Center. February 28, 1966 


Dear Mr. President: (Dear Mr. Speaker:) 


Visitors to the Nation’s Capital are increasing every 
year. In 1960, their number was estimated to be 15.4 
million, and this number is expected to rise to 24 million 
in 1970 and to 35 million in 1980. They come from 
every State in the Union, and increasingly from foreign 
countries as well. ‘They come to learn as well as to see. 

While not all of these millions come to Washington as 
tourists, the need for better facilities for visitors has long 
been a matter of concern. Student visitors in particular 
are coming in constantly greater numbers and should be 
helped to make their visits more rewarding—more in- 
structive in our history, in the manner our government 
operates, in the development of our democratic institu- 
tions. The unique educational opportunity which Wash- 
ington should afford to American and foreign visitors 
alike is largely lost without perspective on the historic, 
political and symbolic significance of the places and insti- 
tutions to be visited. 
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This is particularly a Federal concern. The prime at- 
traction of Washington is the presence here of the Fed- 
eral Government. Here one can observe its immediate, 
day-to-day workings, can visit its buildings and shrines, 
and can examine the records of its past. As a nation we 
are properly interested in fostering, through visitors to our 
National Capital, a better appreciation of our democracy. 
We can be justly proud of what Washington offers to 
those who come here, and we should see to it that our 
visitors are not disappointed or disillusioned by inadequate 
facilities for their help. 

To meet this need I am transmitting, for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, the attached bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to establish a National Visitor 
Center in the District of Columbia. 

Under this proposed bill, the Secretary is authorized 
to establish a Center which will provide through exhibits, 
films, lectures and displays an orientation in the history 
and operation of the Federal Government, as well as in- 
formation on the Nation and its Capital. The bill also 
authorizes him to make arrangements with the individual 
States to have their own exhibits, and to provide help and 
encouragement for foreign visitors in particular in visiting 
other parts of the United States. 

The Secretary will also be authorized to arrange at the 
Center, through concessions and otherwise, for the kinds 
of assistance to visitors which should add to their comfort 
and convenience and make their visit more enjoyable and 
rewarding. He can give special assistance to student 
groups and foreign visitors. He can provide necessary 
auxiliary services, such as parking, shuttle buses, and sub- 
sidiary information centers. 

An Advisory Committee would be established to assist 
the Secretary in designing and administering the pro- 
gram. The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is 
included on the Advisory Committee in furtherance of the 
objective of taking full advantage of the resources of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which will be of great value in 
carrying out the activities of the Center. 

It may not be necessary to construct a new building to 
house a Visitor Center if a suitable existing facility can 
be obtained. The bill is flexible in permitting the Sec- 
retary to explore a wide range of alternatives, including 
the feasibility of adapting the Pension Building to this 
use, or acquiring Union Station and preserving it as a 
landmark, with appropriate improvements. The bill does 
not foreclose any specific course of action, but will make 
it possible to move ahead toward accomplishing our basic 
objective. 

I hope that the Congress will give early and favorable 
consideration to this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpvon B. JoHNson 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honorable 
Hubert H. Humphrey, President of the Senate, and to the Honorable 
John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The text of the draft bill transmitted by the President was also 
released. 
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Service Academy Boards of Visitors 


Announcement of Appointments To Fill 
Vacancies on the Boards for the Three 
Academies. February 28, 1966 


The President today announced the appointments of 
six distinguished Americans to fill existing vacancies on 
the Boards of Visitors of the three U.S. service academies. 

To serve on the Board of Visitors for the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N.Y., the President appointed: 


Gen. James F. Cottuins, U.S. Army (ret.), former Com- 
mander in Chief of the U.S. Army Forces in the 
Pacific and currently president of the American 
Red Cross, and 

Dr. Frank A. Rose, president of the University of Ala- 
bama. 


For the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., new 
appointees are: 


Epwin D. ETHERINGTON, president of the American 
Stock Exchange, and 

Dr. Witson H. Evkrnys, president of the University of 
Maryland. 


Appointees to the Board of Visitors for the U.S. Air 

Force Academy are: 

Gen. Emmett “Rosy” O’Donne tt, U.S. Air Force 
(ret.), formerly Commander in Chief of U.S. Air 
Forces in the Pacific and now serving as national 
director of the USO, and 

FATHER JOSEPH FLAHERTY, president of Villanova Uni- 
versity. 


Each service academy, by congressional statute, is pro- 
vided a Board of Visitors which through annual visits 
considers the morale, discipline, curriculum, facilities, 
fiscal affairs, and academic methods of the institution. 
Each Board reports its findings to the President. The 
entire Board of Visitors of each of the service academies 
is composed of 15 members, 6 of whom are appointed by 
the President for 3-year terms. The other nine are Mem- 
bers of the Congress designated by the Chairman of the 
Senate and House Armed Services Committees, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Other members of the three service academy Boards 
of Visitors are: 


U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


SENATOR Ricuarp B. RusseEtt, D-Georgia 
SENATOR E. L. BARTLETT, D-Alaska 

SENATOR JoHN O. Pastore, D-Rhode Island 
SENATOR J. CaLeB Boccs, R-Delaware 


REPRESENTATIVE L. MENDEL Rivers, D-South Caro- 
lina 
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REPRESENTATIVE OLIN E, TEacueE, D-Texas 

REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM H. Natcuer, D-Kentucky 

REPRESENTATIVE GLENARD P. Lipscoms, R-California 

REPRESENTATIVE ALEXANDER Pirnie, R-New York 

Maj. Gen, Leir J. Sverprup, USAR (ret.), president, 
Sverdrup & Purcell Associates, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Freperick Lawson Hovpe, president, Purdue Uni- 
versity 

Josern A. Beirne, president, Communications Workers 
of America, Washington, D.C. 

Rosert St. Cram Conanay III, executive vice presi- 
dent, Robert Conahay, Inc., New York City 


U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


SENATOR RicHarp B. RusseE.t, D-Georgia 

SENATOR A. WILLIS RoBERTSON, D-Virginia 

SENATOR GALE W. McGee, D-Wyoming 

SENATOR JAMES B. Pearson, R-Kansas 

REPRESENTATIVE L. MENDEL Rivers, D-South Caro- 
lina 

REPRESENTATIVE DANIEL J. FLoop, D-Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, D-Maryland 

REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, R-Ohio 

REPRESENTATIVE CARLETON J. Krnc, R-New York 


Dr. Epwiy D. Harrison, president, Georgia Institute 
of Technology 


Davi J. McDonatp, former president, United Steel- 
workers of America 


Dr. James M. Nasrit, Jr., president, Howard Univer- 
sity, and Deputy Representative for the U.S. Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations 


Guy Stit_man, bank director and consultant engineer, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


SENATOR RicHarp B. Russet, D-Georgia 

SENATOR RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, D-Texas 

SENATOR Daniet B. Brewster, D-Maryland 

SENATOR GorpDON ALLoTT, R-Colorado 

REPRESENTATIVE L. MENDEL Rivers, D-South Carolina 

REPRESENTATIVE Byron G. Rocers, D-Colorado 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., D-Georgia 

REPRESENTATIVE MELvIn R. Lairp, R-Wisconsin 

REPRESENTATIVE Burt L. Tatcort, R-California 

Harotp C. Stuart, president, KVOO, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Dr. Epcar F. SHANNON, Jr., president, University of 
Virginia 

Dr. Rosert V. DanizLs, chairman, history department, 
University of Vermont 


Houston Harriman Harte, vice president, San Antonio 
Express and Evening News 
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Federal Water Pollution 
Control Functions 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Reorganization Plan 2 


of 1966. February 28, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1966, 
prepared in accordance with the provisions of the Reorga- 
nization Act of 1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization of certain water pollution control functions. 

Thirty-five years ago Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said: “a river is more than an amenity, it is a treasure.” 

Only recently has the truth of this observation entered 
the public conscience. For we now recognize that the 
Nation’s rivers, far from being treasured, have been care- 
lessly neglected for too long. 

Today we face a harsh reality. Our waters are bur- 
dened with blight. We know that every river system in 
America suffers from some degree of pollution. This 
menace is growing more serious with every passing day. 

We have just begun to take the steps to clean and re- 
store our waters. 

The task isimmense. The journey will be long. 

If our new programs are to succeed we must combine 
our efforts—Federal, state, local and private—in new and 
creative partnerships. 

The attack against water pollution should be unified 
and coordinated. 

It should be carried forward as an integral part of 
comprehensive planning for the development of river 
basins. 

But most importantly, the Government’s management 
structure must be strengthened and reshaped to meet the 
challenges that lie ahead. 

In my February 23 Message on the Quality of Our 


Environment I stated: 


“. . . we must reorganize the Federal effort. In the 


past, the Federal anti-pollution effort has been orga- 
nizationally separate from water conservation and use 
programs. 

“One agency should assume leadership in our clean 
water effort. 

“That agency should be the Department of the In- 
terior.” 

The Department of the Interior, for many years, has 
been concerned with the comprehensive management and 
development of the Nation’s water resources. 

It plans, constructs, and operates multiple-purpose 
water and related land resources projects. 

It carries on research and development on the removal 
of minerals from water. 


It administers the Water Resources Research Act. 
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The Secretary of the Interior also serves as Chairman 
of the Water Resources Council responsible for coordi- 
nating river basin planning. Under the Clean Rivers 
Restoration Act of 1966 and other legislation which I 
have recently proposed, the Secretary will become the 
focal point for Federal efforts in this area. 

It is wise management to place under his control the 
related resources and authority now in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The reorganization plan maintains a proper and effec- 
tive role for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with respect to the health aspects of pollution. 
At the same time it places in the Department of the In- 
terior all of the necessary tools to move forward the drive 
to clean America’s waters. 


The reorganization plan herewith transmitted will 
transfer to the Secretary of the Interior the functions of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act except for re- 
sponsibilities relating to public health for which the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare has special 
competence. That Department will retain responsibility 
under section 3(b) of the Act for advising on public 
health questions involved in determinations by Federal 
agencies of the need for and value of the inclusion of 
storage for water quality control in Federal reservoirs. 
The Federal Water Pollution Control Administration 
would be transferred to the Department of the Interior. 


The Secretary of the Interior in administering the Act 
will also be required to consult with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on public health aspects 
relating to water pollution. This consultative responsi- 
bility is now vested in the Surgeon General by section 
2(k) of the Water Quality Act of 1965. The plan trans- 
fers that responsibility to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The Water Pollution Control Advisory Board and the 
hearing boards provided for in the Act would be trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior, together with 
their respective functions. The reorganization plan also 
makes the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a member of the Advisory Board and gives him the op- 
portunity to select a member of each hearing board. 

The reorganization plan would in no way impair the 
rights and benefits of commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service who may transfer to the Water Pollution 
Control Administration. 


The reorganization to be accomplished by the plan 
transmitted herewith will enable the Federal Government 
to organize for action against pollution on a river basin 
basis under the unified leadership of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


After investigation, I have found and hereby declare 
that each reorganization included in the accompanying 
reorganization plan is necessary to accomplish one or more 
of the purposes set forth in section 2(a) of the Reorga- 
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nization Act of 1949, as amended. I have also found 
and hereby declare that it is necessary to include in the 
accompanying reorganization plan, by reason of the re- 
organizations made thereby, provision for the member- 
ship of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on the Water Pollution Control Advisory Board and for 
the appointment and compensation of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. The rate of compen- 
sation fixed for that officer is that which I have found to 
prevail in respect of comparable officers in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The reorganizations provided for in the reorganization 
plan transmitted herewith will produce significant long- 
range savings and economies by reason of the efficiencies 
in organization and in the elimination of duplication of 
effort it will bring about. It is, however, impracticable 
to specify or itemize at this time the reductions of expendi- 
tures which it is probable will be brought about by the 
taking effect of the reorganizations included in the re- 
organization plan. 


I recommend that the Congress allow the accompany- 
ing plan to become effective. 
Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 28, 1966 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 2 or 1966 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, February 28, 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, 63 Stat. 203, as amended. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Section 1. Transfers of functions and agencies. 
(a) Except as otherwise provided in this section, all func- 
tions of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended, hereinafter referred to as the Act (33 U.S.C. 
466 et seq.), including all functions of other officers, or 
of employees or agencies, of that Department under the 
Act, are hereby transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


(b) The Federal Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration is hereby transferred to the Department of the 
Interior. 

(c)(1) The Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, together with its functions, is hereby transferred 
to the Department of the Interior. 

(2) The functions of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (including those of his designee) under 
section 9 of the Act shall be deemed to be hereby trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior. 
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(3) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall be an additional member of the said Board as 
provided for by section 9 of the Act and as modified 
by this reorganization plan. 


(d)(1) The Hearing Boards provided for in sections 
10(c) (4) and 10(f) of the Act, including any Boards so 
provided for which may be in existence on the effective 
date of this reorganization plan, together with their 
respective functions, are hereby transferred to the 
Department of the Interior. 


(2) The functions of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under the said sections 10(c) (4) 
and 10(f) shall be deemed to be hereby transferred to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


(3) The Secretary of the Interior shall give the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare opportunity 
to select a member of each Hearing Board appointed pur- 
suant to sections 10(c) (4) and 10(f) of the Act as modi- 
fied by this reorganization plan. 


(e) There are excepted from the transfers effected by 
subsection (a) of this section (1) the functions of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under clause (2) of the second sentence of section 1(b) 
of the Act, and (2) so much of the functions of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare under sec- 
tion 3(b)(2) of the Act as relates to public health 
aspects. 


(f) The functions of the Surgeon General under sec- 
tion 2(k) of the Water Quality Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
905) are transferred to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Within 90 days after this reorgani- 
zation plan becomes effective, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall present to the President for his approval an 
interdepartmental agreement providing in detail for the 
implementation of the consultations provided for by said 
section 2(k). Such interdepartmental agreement may 
be modified from time to time by the two Secretaries with 
the approval of the President. 


(g) The functions of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under sections 2 (b), (c), and (g) of 
the Water Quality Act of 1965 are hereby transferred to 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may exercise the authority to provide 
further periods for the transfer to classified positions in the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administration of com- 
missioned officers of the Public Health Service under said 
section 2(b) only with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


(h) The functions of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under the following provisions of law 
are hereby transferred to the Secretary of the Interior: 
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(1) Section 702(a) of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 490). 


(2) Section 212 of the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 16). 


(3) Section 106 of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 554). 


Sec. 2. Assistant Secretary of the Interior. There shall 
be in the Department of the Interior one additional Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who skall, except as the Secretary of the Interior 
may direct otherwise, assist the Secretary in the discharge 
of the functions transferred to him hereunder, who shall 
perform such other duties as the Secretary shall from time 
to time prescribe, and who shall receive compensation at 
the rate now or hereafter prescribed by law for Assistant 
Secretaries of the Interior. 


Sec. 3. Performance of transferred functions. The 
provisions of sections 2 and 5 of Reorganization Plan No. 
3 of 1950 (64 Stat. 1262) shall be applicable to the 
functions transferred hereunder to the Secretary of the 
Interior to the same extent as they are applicable to the 
functions transferred to the Secretary thereunder. 


Sec. 4. Incidental provisions. (a) So much of the 
personnel, property, records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds, employed, 
used, held, available, or to be made available in connec- 
tion with the functions transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Department of the Interior by this reor- 
ganization plan as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine shall be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at such time or times as the Director 
shall direct. 


(b) Such further measures and dispositions as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be neces- 
sary in order to effectuate the transfers referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be carried out in such 
manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as he shall 
designate. 


(c) This reorganization plan shall not impair the trans- 
fer rights and benefits of commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service provided by section 2 of the Water 
Quality Act of 1965. 


Sec. 5. Abolition of office. (a) There is hereby abol- 
ished that office of Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the incumbent of which is on date of 
the transmittal of this reorganization plan to the Congress 
the Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
designated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the provisions of section 1(b) of the Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall make such provisions as he shall deem to be neces- 
sary respecting the winding up of any outstanding affairs 
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of the Assistant Secretary whose office is abolished by sub- 
section (a) of this section. 


United States District Judge, Eastern 
District of New York 


Exchange of Letters Between the President 
and Judge Leo F. Rayfiel on His 

Retirement From Active Service. 
February 28, 1966 


February 25, 1966 
Dear Judge Rayfiel: 

I have your letter of February 11, informing me of 
your decision to retain your office but retire from regu- 
lar active service as United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of New York in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 371(b) of Title 28 of the United 
States Code, effective March 4, 1966. 

In acknowledging your notification of retirement, I 
desire to express to you the appreciation of the Gov- 
ernment for the distinguished service you have rendered 
for so many years as a member of the United States 
House of Representatives and as United States District 
Judge. 

I extend my best wishes for good health and many 
happy years as Senior Judge. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


{Hon. Leo F. Rayfiel, United States District Judge, Eastern District 
of New York, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201] 


February 11, 1966 
My dear Mr. President: 


I am approaching my 78th birthday and have had 
the honor and privilege of serving as a United States 
District Judge for upward of eighteen years. 

My health is reasonably good and my docket is cur- 
rent. It is my desire, in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 371(b) of Title 28, United States Code, to 
retain my office, but to retire from regular active serv- 
ice, effective as of March 4, 1966. 

It is my intention to continue to assume, in substan- 
tially full measure, the responsibilities of the office. 

I shall send a copy hereof to the Honorable J. Edward 
Lumbard, Chief Judge of the Second Circuit. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Leo F. RAYFIEL 
United States District Judge 


[The President, The White House, Washington, D.C.] 
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United States District Judge for the 
District of Columbia 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and 
Judge Luther W. Youngdahl on His 
Retirement From Active Service. 

February 28, 1966 


Dear Judge Youngdahl: 


I have your letter of January 4, informing me of your 
desire to retain your office but retire from regular active 
service as United States District Judge for the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the provisions of Sections 
371(b) and 294(b) of Title 28 of the United States 
Code, effective May 29, 1966. 

In acknowledging your notification of retirement, I 
want to express to you the nation’s and my own appre- 
ciation of your many years of service. I congratulate 
you also on your outstanding record of public service 
in the State of Minnesota. 

I extend my best wishes for good health and full 
enjoyment of your new status as Senior Judge. 

Sincerely, 
Lynvon B. JOHNSON 


[Hon. Luther W. Youngdahl, Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C.] 


My dear Mr. President: 


I hereby respectfully advise you that at the close of 
the Court’s business on May 29, 1966, I intend to retire 
from active service as United States District Court Judge 
for the District of Columbia under Title 28 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 371(b), and become a Senior Judge under the pro- 
visions of Title 28 U.S.C. Section 294(b). On said date 
I will be seventy years of age and will have served a 
total of almost fifteen years on the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, thus entitling 
me to the status of a Senior Judge under the provisions 
of the Code above set forth. 

I resigned the Governorship of Minnesota during my 
third term in 1951 to accept an appointment by Presi- 
dent Truman to the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, and took the oath of office on 
October 1, 1951. 


I feel very fortunate as a son of immigrant parents 
to have served the City of Minneapolis, in which I was 
born, as Assistant City Attorney for three years, as Judge 
of the Municipal Court of Minneapolis for six years, and 
as Judge of the District Court of Hennepin County for 
six years, and then as Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota for over three years, resigning from said Court 
to run for Governor of our said State. It was my good 
fortune to be elected to three terms as Governor of Minne- 
sota, resigning in the third term to accept President Tru- 
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man’s appointment to what I consider to be the most im- 
portant Federal trial court in the Nation. 

I have concluded to serve on the bench a substantial 
part of the time, principally here in Washington, but also 
on such other Federal Courts which may require addi- 
tional help. 

Very respectfully yours, 
LuTHEer W. YOUNGDAHL 


[The President, The White House, Washington, D.C.] 


The American Red Cross 


The President’s Remarks Recorded for the 
Opening of the 1966 Campaign. 
February 28, 1966 


At this very minute, somewhere in Viet-Nam, the 
American Red Cross is saving a soldier’s life—feeding a 
starving child—sheltering a refugee family. 

At this very minute, somewhere in America, our Red 
Cross is helping with a personal tragedy—easing a com- 
munity crisis—tackling and solving the problems and 
emergencies of life. 

At this minute, in these difficult hours, I am deeply 
grateful for the Red Cross. We should all be grateful— 
and very proud. 

We should all remember Hurricane Betsy—and how 
the Red Cross rescued thousands from the brink of that 
disaster. We should all remember the nurses, doctors, and 
countless volunteers who stand watch around the clock 
in hospitals, tents, shelters—wherever there is human need 
or suffering—here and in Viet-Nam this very minute. 

We should remember and give thanks—by giving our 
personal support to Red Cross Month. The Red Cross 
needs volunteers and funds. No dollar sign can measure 
the priceless service they provide. I ask every American to 
give—and generously—to Red Cross. 

The Red Cross has never failed us. We cannot fail it 
now. We owe it the goodness of our hearts and the labors 
of our hands. I know we shall offer a full measure of 
both volunteers and funds. 





US. Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and 
Judge Warren L. Jones Upon His Retirement From 
Active Service. February 28, 1966 


Dear Judge Jones: 

I have your letter of February 15, informing me of your 
desire to retire from regular active service as a United 
States Circuit Judge for the Fifth Circuit in accordance 
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with the provisions of Section 371(b) of Title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

In acknowledging the notification of your retirement, 
which is effective February 17, 1966, I want to thank 
you for your service, and to extend to you my best wishes 
for good health and many happy years in your new role 
as Senior Judge. 

Sincerely, 
Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


[Hon. Warren L. Jones, Judge, United States Circuit Court for the 
Fifth Circuit, Jacksonville 1, Fla.] 


Dear Mr. President: 

As I have attained the age of seventy years after serving 
more than ten years continuously as a United States 
Circuit Judge for the Fifth Circuit, I desire to avail my- 
self of the provisions of the Judicial Code (28 U.S.C. 
Section 371(b)) and therefore I do now retire from 
regular active service as of the date this letter shall reach 
you. 

Faithfully yours, 
WarrEN L. JoNES 


[The President, The White House, Washington, D.C.] 


The Peace Corps 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Jack Hood Vaughn as Director on the Fifth Anniversary 
of the Peace Corps. March 1, 1966 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Secretary of State, Your Ex- 
cellencies, the Ambassadors and representatives of the 
46 countries where the Peace Corps is today operating, 
returned Peace Corps volunteers, members of the Peace 
Corps National Advisory Council, the first Peace Corps 
Director and the new Director, Members of Congress, all 
other members of our Government, all other members of 
the Peace Corps, ladies and gentlemen: 

Happy birthday. 

All of you have earned that greeting. Every person 
here, and many more who could not be here, helped to 
turn the Peace Corps from an intriguing idea into an 
inspired operation. You acted on faith— 

—faith in the power of men and women to always 

translate their convictions into action; 

—faith in the ability of our society to trust its citizens 
when they choose to be different ; 

—faith in the desire of other nations to welcome with 
patience and good will those who come to them 
offering not money or goods, but only themselves. 

It was an act of faith on the part of that great Presi- 

dent who established the Peace Corps by Executive order 
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5 years ago today. And it was faith on the part of the 
Congress of the United States that voted by increasingly 
overwhelming majorities to support this wonderful 
activity. 

All of that faith, I think, has been vindicated. The 
constructive work of more than 20,000 people over 5 
long years—the collaboration of the peoples with whom 
they have lived—is a real testament to the trust upon 
which the Peace Corps was founded. 

In a world of violence, these volunteers have shown 
that there is really another way—the way of private 
dedication, the way of quiet courage working unheralded 
for ends that each has accepted as valuable and as vital. 

In this way those of you in the Peace Corps have car- 
ried forward the real revolution of our day and time, the 
revolution of peaceful change. In this way you are really 
waging the only war that we in America want to wage— 
the war against the inhumanity of man to his neighbor 
and the injustice of nature to her children. 

In Viet-Nam today there is another war. It is fueled 
by those who believe that they somehow might be able to 
accomplish their ends by means of terror and violence. 

America’s purpose there is to give peaceful change a 
real chance to succeed. In that struggle, soldiers are 
necessary not only to prevent but to halt aggression, 
and to provide security for those who are determined to 
protect themselves and to raise their families. So, too, 
are the other workers of peace necessary who must lay 
the foundation for economic and social progress in that 
land. Political freedom, no matter how dearly bought, 
can flourish only when men and women are free from 
want and free from despair. 

We have already begun that important work in Viet- 
Nam. The day, I hope, will soon come when the Peace 
Corps will be there, too. It must somehow find the day 
and the time that it can go and make its contribution when 
peace is assured. The same spirit that the Peace Corps 
volunteers brought to thousands of villages and cities 
in 46 countries should be carried to the hamlets of Viet- 
Nam. 

Yesterday, at the University of Michigan, your new 
Director, Mr. Vaughn, said, “All of the energy, the 
faith, the devotion which we in the Peace Corps bring 
to our service serves a single cause.” I can only say, then, 
that no group, no organization, contributes more to the 
cause of peace, in my judgment, than the Peace Corps 
which we honor here today. You are fortunate. You 
are equipped with an idea whose time has really come. 

It has come in Viet-Nam. We are there in order to 
restore peace and in order to let the works of peace serve 
the life of man. 

So to the people of that land—North and South—-we 
acknowledge that there are great differences between our 
people and our nations. But these gulfs of culture and 
tradition are spanned by a common humanity and shared 
needs of man—of food and shelter and education, a 
decent life for each family, the chance to build and to 
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work and to till the soil free from fear and the arbitrary 
horrors of battle—and to walk in the dignity of those 
who have chosen their own destiny. 

It is more than a shame; it is a crime—perhaps the 
ereatest crime of man—that so much courage, and so 
much will, and so many dreams must be carelessly flung 
on the fires of death and war. 

The long history of this conflict is filled with misunder- 
standings and invectives and passions. I think the time 
has come to strike off the chains of the past so that we 
may be free to shape anew the future. We should not 
permit endless and unrewarding argument over what 
has already happened to bar us from accomplishing what 
should happen. 

Peace is within our grasp, if we will both reach for it 
together, and beyond peace are the wondrous gifts of 
peace, and beyond that a time when hope can reach 
unbounded for consummation. 

There may be those who do not want peace, those 
whose ambitions stretch so far that war in Viet-Nam is 
but a welcome and a convenient episode in an immense 
and doomed design to subdue history to their will. But 
let them not suppose that our desire for peace springs 
either from weakness or from hesitation. Our desire for 
peace springs, rather, from a further recognition of our 
knowledge that the search for peace also always requires 
great skill and great courage. 

If there are others, however, who do want peace, and 
if it is equally true that total victory is beyond expectation 
for them, as they must now know that it really is, then 
we think there is only one answer: Negotiate peace and 
let war stand aside while the people of Viet-Nam make 
their choice. For our part, here in America, we are 
eagerly willing to abide by the outcome. 

We sincerely desire neither territory nor bases in Viet- 
Nam, neither economic domination nor military alliance. 
We fight for the principle that the people of South Viet- 
Nam should be able to choose their own course, free 
from the coercions of violence and terror and fear. We 
believe that the people of South Viet-Nam, through the 
process of elections, can select their own leaders and 
their own way of life. 

That is the example we have set. That is the proce- 
dure we follow in our own land, and all the people of 
Viet-Nam can then freely express their will on the great 
questions of unification and national destiny. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is what your country 
wants for the people of South Viet-Nam. That is what 
the people of South Viet-Nam, we think, want. So to- 
gether we seek the day when we can be as generous in 
peace as we must be determined in battle. We are ready 
when that day comes, ready to join in a massive effort of 
reconstruction and development that is open to all, in- 
cluding North Viet-Nam. 

The Asian Bank, which we suggested in our speech 
in Baltimore, is only a beginning of what can be done 
when aggression ends and when men decide that peace 
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and not war should be the testing ground of human ex- 
perience. That measure has already passed the House 
and been reported in the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee unanimously, and we hope it can be acted upon 
this week. It will be a great step forward. 

The Peace Corps has already shown us what it can do. 
For the Peace Corps is a movement. It is a movement 
to place the vessel of peace in the hands of individual 
men and women who are driven by their own conscience 
to do something about healing this wounded world in 
which we live. 

The man who, more than any other man, gave fire and 
gave purpose to your movement is stepping aside today 
on the fifth anniversary of the day that that movement 
began. 

Is there any doubt of the enormous bequest that he is 
leaving? 

For generations to come, as the harvests of his efforts 
are reaped time and time again, men will marvel at his 
contributions. 

Of Sargent Shriver, it can be said that he is a man 
to whom excellence and public service are synonymous, 
one of those rare men of whom Virgil spoke when he said, 
“They can because they think they can.” 

Five years ago only a few thought he could. 

There were moments, I am sure, at least from some of 
the cables I received from him when he was out in other 


parts of the world, when he, himself, doubted that he 
could. But he did. 


He was, of course, inspired, so inspired that he ran off 
rather rudely, I thought, with one of my assistants back 
in 1961. In the last few months I have tried to pay 
him back. I have run off with several of his. 

One of them is here today to succeed him. 

Jack Vaughn I first met out in a little fishing village 
in Africa, but he, like Sargent Shriver, I observed on 
that first meeting, is a disciple of peace. His life has been 
spent in the service of the cause of peace. This is the 
third job that I have asked Jack Vaughn to take since I 
met him in that fishing village in 1961. Each of these 
jobs he has served with great distinction. 


This is going to be the last time, though, that I make 
a request for him to take another job, because, frankly, 
I am tired of attending his swearing-in ceremonies! 

Jack, I think you know that you are stepping into the 
shoes of a man who has done more for his country than 
his country really knows. His hands are going to be 
full with poverty and yours are going to be full with peace, 
and I hope that all of us will be the better for the work 
that both of you do. 


In you two men I have the greatest confidence, and I 
have no doubt but what you will prove worthy of it. 
Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. The oath of office was administered by Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert H. Humphrey. 
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United States Participation in the 
United Nations, 1964 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the 19th Annual Report 
of Activities. March 1, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act, I submit herewith the nineteenth annual 
report covering United States participation in the United 
Nations during 1964. 

This report, like its predecessors, describes the activi- 
ties of the United Nations agencies and programs that 
together carry out the aims of the Charter: to maintain 
peace and security, to adjust and settle international dis- 
putes, to cvoperate in economic and social development, 
and to promote the self-determination of peoples and 
worldwide respect for human rights. It also covers 
legal, administrative, and financial matters at the United 
Nations. 

The activities covered in this report document the 
commitment of this Nation to the purposes and programs 
of the United Nations—a commitment demonstrated by 
the extent and character of our participation in and 
financial support for a broad range of United Nations 
activities over the past twenty years. 

During 1964 the constitutional-financial crisis in the 
General Assembly tended to overshadow in the public 
mind all other affairs at the United Nations. The 
Assembly was limited to those minor actions which could 
be taken by unanimous consent without a vote. It is 
regrettable that a major organ of the United Nations 
could not function normally. However, the other ele- 
ments of the United Nations system carried forward. 

The Security Council in 1964 had one of its busiest 
years; it held over 100 mectings and dealt with some of 
the most intractable problems of peace and security. 


——It successfully organized the difficult peacekeeping 
operation in Cyprus, averting the threat of a direct 
military confrontation between two of our NATO 
allies, Greece and Turkey. 

—It aired the Kashmir dispute, the Malaysian charges 
against Indonesia, and the question of apartheid in 
South Africa. 

—It sent a factfinding group to report on the border 
situation between Cambodia and South Viet-Nam. 

-—It requested the Secretary-General to help the United 
Kingdom and Yemen resolve their differences over 
the Yemen-Aden border. 

—It provided a forum for the United States to explain 
the action it had taken to counter the attacks by 
Hanoi against United States naval vessels in the in- 
ternational waters of the Gulf of Tonkin. In this 
connection, regrettably, Hanoi was unwilling to ad- 
mit that the United Nations had any competence in 
the conflict in Viet-Nam. Despite the fact that 
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Hanoi and Peking rejected United Nations involve- 
ment, given its responsibility for international peace 
and security, the United Nations should clearly be 
concerned about the conflict in Viet-Nam. It was 
with this thought in mind that in San Francisco on 
June 25, 1965, at the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the United Nations, I urged United 
Nations members, individually and collectively, to 
use their influence to bring to the negotiating table 
all governments involved in an attempt to halt all 
aggression and evolve a peaceful solution. I also 
wrote the Secretary-General the following month 
saying how much I appreciated his efforts to remove 
the Viet-Nam dispute from the battlefield to the 
negotiating table and expressed the hope they would 
be continued. The Secretary-General replied by ex- 
pressing his determination to pursue such efforts by 
all means at his disposal. 

Elsewhere in the world during 1964 the United Nations 
continued to maintain several active peacekeeping opera- 
tions. United Nations peacekeepers continued to police 
the Sinai and Gaza lines. The United Nations also super- 
vised the borders between Israel and its Arab neighbors, 
and the truce line in Kashmir between India and Pakistan. 

During 1964 the United Nations ended its military (but 
not its civilian) operation in the Congo and its observer 
mission in Yemen, 

On the economic front, the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) during the 
summer of 1964 was unquestionably the most significant 
development of the year. It opened a search by the de- 
veloping nations for trading and financial arrangements 
designed to accelerate their development. Machinery was 
established to carry on the dialogue within the United 
Nations among developed and less developed countries 
concerning international trade and related questions of 
development. A hopeful sign was the adoption by 
UNCTAD of a system of mutual adjustment and con- 
ciliation designed to achieve a meeting of minds before 
arriving at decisions on important matters. 

The record of operations of United Nations Specialized 
Agencies in the economic and social fields was impressive. 

—The World Bank and its affiliates—the International 
Development Association and the International Fi- 
nance Corporation—made loans, credits, and invest- 
ments totaling over $1 billion. 

—The World Health Organization spurred important 
advances in the worldwide campaigns to eradi- 
cate malaria and smallpox and in the field of 
epidemiology. 

—The World Meteorological Organization moved 
ahead toward a projected World Weather Watch— 
a worldwide cooperative venture to improve man’s 
ability to predict the course of the weather. 

—The Food and Agriculture Organization dispatched 
about 1,000 technical experts to member countries to 
assist in agricultural productivity, pest control, ani- 
mal health, and rural community development. 
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As science and technology develop, there will be new 
opportunities for international cooperation and common 
undertakings to serve mankind. On October 2, 1964, I 
proclaimed 1965 International Cooperation Year (ICY) 
in the United States. To implement our national pro- 
gram for ICY, on November 24, 1964, I named a Cabi- 
net Committee for International Cooperation Year 
(1965) and called on our national citizens’ organiza- 
tions to help find new areas for common endeavor against 
the ancient enemies of mankind—ignorance, poverty, and 
disease. Every such enterprise helps in some small way 
to strengthen the fabric of peace. As I said at that 
time—the quest for peace through cooperation is the 
“assignment of the century.” 


In transmitting this report, I should like to add a more 
general observation about our policy toward the United 
Nations. Every President since the founding of the 
United Nations has expressed the deep commitment of 
this Nation to the purposes of the Organization. This 
commitment has been expressed in our dedication to the 
purposes of the Charter and in our participation in the 
entire range of United Nations operations described in 
this report. 

I reaffirmed our dedication on the occasion of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the United Nations at San Francisco 
on June 25, 1965, when I said: 


“ 


. . « I come to this anniversary not to speak of futil- 
ity or failure nor of doubt and despair. I come to raise 
a voice of confidence in both the future of these United 
Nations and the fate of the human race. 


“And let all remember—-and none forget- that now 
more than 50 times in these 20 vears the United Nations 
has acted to keep the peace. 

“By persuading nations to justify their own conduct 
before all countries, it has helped, at many times and in 
many places, to soften the harshness of man to his fellow 
man. 


“By confronting the rich with the misery of the poor 
and the privileged with the despair of the oppressed, it 
has removed the excuse of ignorance, unmasked the evil 
of indifference, and has placed an insistent, even though 
still unfulfilled, responsibility wpon the more fortunate 
of the earth. 

“By insisting upon the political dignity of man, it has 
welcomed 63 nations to take their places alongside the 
51 original members---a historical development of dra- 
matic import, achieved mainly through peaceful means. 


“And by binding countries together in the great decla- 
rations of the Charter, it has given those principles a 
strengthened vitality in the conduct of the affairs of 
man.” 
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The record of our participation in the United Nations 
for 1964—-set forth in this report—documents the deeds 
that support these words. 

Lynpon B. JoHNnson 
The White House 
March 1, 1966 


noTE: The President’s message together with the 19th annual report 
is printed in “U.S. Participation in the UN, Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1964” (353 pp., Government Printing 
Office, 1966). 


Domestic Health and Education 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 
March 1, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


A nation’s greatness is measured by its concern for the 
health and welfare of its people. Throughout the history 
of our democracy, this commitment has grown and 
deepened. 

The education of our people is a national investment. 
The health of our people is essential to the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Today we can set ambitious goals for the future: 

full education for every citizen to the limits of his 
capacity to absorb it; 

good health for every citizen to the limits of our 
country’s capacity to provide it. 

The 88th and 89th Congresses have moved toward 
these goals. During the past three sessions, Congress has: 

—enacted 20 landmark measures in health and 19 in 
education; 
doubled the appropriations for health programs 
and increased the budget for our Office of Educa- 
tion more than five-fold. 

The achievements of the past three years promise a 
dramatic enrichment of American life. They already 
include in the field of health: 

1. The Medicare program which, on July 1, will make 
benefits available to more than 19 million older 
Americans. 

2. Health services for more than 200,000 migrant 
workers in 34 states. 

3. Maternal and infant care for mothers and children 
previously receiving inadequate services. 

4. Expanded services for crippled children. 

5. Thirty-two new clinics for retarded children. 

6. Construction assistance for 1300 hospital and health 
facilities to add more than 56,000 new hospital beds. 

7. Financial support for more than 16,000 medical re- 
search projects and advanced training for 25,000 
scientists. 
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8. Construction starts for 62 institutions to enroll more 
than 2400 additional students each year for training in 
the health professions. 

Our achievements in education are equally impressive. 
Among them are: 

1. Funds to improve educational opportunities for 
nearly 7.5 million underprivileged children in 20,000 
school districts. 

2. Summer head start programs for 560,000 pre- 
school children in 13,350 community education projects 
and year-round programs for 120,000 children. 

3. Textbooks and other learning materials for more 
than 40 million children in every state. 

4. College work study programs for more than 110,000 
needy college students. 

5. Construction aid for 1300 institutions of higher 
learning-——including new classrooms, laboratories and 
libraries. 

6. 12 million books to improve public libraries and 
training programs for more than 400 librarians. 


HEALTH 


With these programs and those I am recommending 
today, we can move closer to attainment of our goals: 

—to bring every child the care he needs to develop 
his capacity to the fullest. 

—to reduce infant mortality, concentrating particu- 
larly on those minority groups whose death rate 
is highest. 

—to eradicate major communicable diseases as a 
threat to life and health in the United States. 

—to reduce the burden of mental illness, and mental 
retardation. 

—to cut the toll of the three great killers—-heart dis- 
ease, cancer and stroke. 

The health budget which I have proposed for fiscal 
year 1967 is $4.67 billion—an increase of almost one bil- 
lion dollars. In addition more than $3 billion in social 
security trust funds will be spent under Medicare to 
assist our older citizens. 





Funds for health manpower, facilities and services are 
up $707 million. Funds for environmental activities and 
consumer protection are up $158 million. Funds for 
health research activities are up $78 million. 

To insure continuing progress, we must : 

—improve the administration of federal health 
activities, 

—develop comprehensive health planning and serv- 
ices on the state and community level. 

—strengthen our system of health care. 

—train needed health workers. 

—increase our research efforts. 

—take additional steps to meet special health 
problems. 
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I, TO IMPROVE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 


Our first concern must be the efficient and effective 
administration of the federal health programs. 

Over the last 12 years the budget of the Public Health 
Service for research, training and services has grown al- 
most tenfold—from $250 million to $2.4 billion. Yet 
major elements of the basic structure of the Public Health 
Service remain set by a law that is more than 20 years old. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Surgeon General of the United States have consulted 
leading experts—physicians, administrators, scientists and 
public health specialists—in a thorough search for the best 
means to improve the administration of federal health 
programs. They all agree that the need to modernize the 
administration of the Public Health Service is urgent. 

To fulfill that need, I will shortly submit to Congress a 
proposed reorganization of the health functions of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The ultimate success of federal health programs de- 
pends on the men and women who direct them. At 
present, the personnel system of the Public Health Serv- 
ice is inadequate to recruit and retain the talent needed 
for its rapidly changing and expanding role. 


I recommend legislation to improve the personnel sys- 
tem of the Public Health Service. 
This legislation will: 
—promote career development, 
—encourage more flexible use of health workers, 
~-provide them with broader opportunities, 
—stimulate higher standards of performance. 


Il. TO DEVELOP COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING AND 
SERVICES ON THE STATE AND COMMUNITY LEVEL 


The focus of our efforts is the individual and his fam- 
ily, living in their own community. To meet their health 
needs requires the cooperation of many agencies, institu- 
tions and experts—of state and local governments, of doc- 
tors, nurses and paramedical personnel. 


These are the front line fighters in our battle against 
disease, disability and death. As in military battle, a 
winning strategy demands wise and well planned use of 
manpower. It demands coordinated use of all the 
resources available. 


I recommend to Congress a program of grants to 
enable states and communities to plan the better use of 
manpower, facilities, and financial resources for compre- 
hensive health services. 


At present, the federal government offers the states 
formula grants for categorical programs dealing with spe- 
cific diseases. This leads to an unnecessarily rigid and 
compartmentalized approach to health problems. 
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Our purpose must be to help redirect and reform frag- 
mented programs which encourage inefficiency and con- 
fusion and fail to meet the total health needs of our 
citizens. 

I recommend a program to initiate new state formula 
grants for comprehensive public health services. This 
program would begin in fiscal 1968. 

At the same time, we must recognize that special health 
problems occur in some parts of our nation and not in 
others. Certain diseases, such as tuberculosis and vene- 
real disease, are concentrated in metropolitan commu- 
nities. Others, such as rabies and parasitic diseases, are 
prevalent in certain geographic areas. 

Resources to serve health needs are not evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the nation. Special problems arise in 
remote rural areas and in the city slums. We need 
greater flexibility to pinpoint our attack. 

To make certain we have that flexibility, I recommend 
a program, to commence in fiscal 1968, of grants to states, 
communities, medical schools and hospitals to meet spe- 
cial health problems. 


Il. TO STRENGTHEN OUR SYSTEM OF HEALTH CARE 


The Hill-Burton program for hospital construction is 
an outstanding example of creative federalism in action. 
Now in its nineteenth year, this federal-state-local part- 
nership has added more than 300,000 hospital and nurs- 
ing home beds to our nation and more than 2,000 other 
health facilities in areas of great need. 

My budget requests the full authorization of $270 mil- 
lion for facilities construction under the Hill-Burton Act. 

Medical advances demand new equipment and up-to- 
date laboratories. Intensive care units, as well as ambula- 
tory and extended care facilities, require changes in the 
structure and function of aging hospitals, particularly in 
urban areas. 

General hospitals containing 260,000 beds—one third 
of our nation’s—are now in obsolete condition. 

When Medicare becomes operative this July, the pres- 
sure on many hospitals will grow even more intense. 

To begin to meet this urgent need, I recommend legis- 
lation to mobilize public and private resources to revitalize 
our obsolete hospitals. This will require a loan and grant 
program to assist in the long-term financing of hospital 
renewal projects. 

The need for modernization goes beyond the bricks and 
mortar of construction. We must find new ways to lower 
the cost and raise the quality of health care, to organize 
health services more efficiently, to develop information 
systems. It will take the combined efforts of university, 
hospital, industry, group practice clinics and many other 
organizations, 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to conduct systems analyses and other studies to 
determine the most effective means of bringing high 
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quality medical services to all the people at the lowest 
cost. 

I also propose a five-year program of grants for research 
and demonstration projects in the organization, financing, 
utilization and delivery of health services. 

As medical practice becomes more complex, specializa- 
tion becomes more common. The number of general 
practitioners is declining-—66,000 today compared to 
95,000 fifteen years ago. In 1950, there was one family 
physician for every 1600 Americans. Today 2900 Ameri- 
cans must depend on one family doctor. 

Group practice benefits both physicians and patients. 
It makes expert health care more accessible for the patient. 
It enables the physician to draw on the combined talents 
of his colleagues. 

High initial capital requirements and a shortage of 
long-term financing have restricted the development of 
this form of medical and dental practice. 

I recommend that the Congress consider legislation now 
pending making mortgage insurance available for group 
practice facilities. 

The first session of this Congress has liberated our citi- 
zens from the haunting fear of an inability to meet the 
cost of medical care in their later years. This landmark 
legislation assures that community hospitals, physicians 
and others who provide for their health will be paid the 
reasonable cost and customary charges for such services. 
I propose that this same principle be extended to the care 
of patients in our own Federal hospitals and I recommend 
legislation to permit the reimbursement of these hospitals 
in the same manner. 


IV. TO TRAIN NEEDED HEALTH WORKERS 


Trained men and women continue to be in critically 
short supply in the field of health. Congress has already 
acted to help meet that need by enacting: 

—The Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act to provide assistance to both schools and 
students. 

—-The Nurse Training Act to provide federal aid to 
increase the supply of professional nurses. 

~-The Vocational Education Act to provide for 
training of practical nurses and other health 
workers. 

But critical specialties remain dangerously under- 
staffed—medical technologists, biomedical engineers, 
dental hygienists and other college-trained health workers. 

These personnel, allied with doctors, dentists, and 
nurses, constitute the modern health care team. 

They extend the reach and the scope of the physician. 

I recommend a three-year program to provide grants 
for training in allied health professions: 

—to construct and to improve needed educational 
facilities. 

—to offer fellowships for students in advanced 
training. 
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—to stimulate institutions to develop new types of 
health personnel. 

Last year, in the Higher Education Act of 1965, Con- 
gress enlisted the resources of our private banking com- 
munity to make low-interest student loans. By this 
means, greatly increased financial assistance can be pro- 
vided at minimal cost. 

I recommend legislation to convert the Health Profes- 
sions Student Loan program to privately financed and 
federally subsidized loans for students in the health 
professions. 

Vv. TO ADVANCE RESEARCH 


Over the past ten years, Congress has increased the 
budget for health research thirteen-fold. The dividends 
from this investment are incalculable. Miraculous prog- 
ress in medical discovery is making possible: 

—development of support devices for the failing 
heart—and even replacement of a human heart 
by an artificial organ. 

—-advances toward the cure of cancers such as child- 
hood leukemia and Hodgkin’s disease. © 

—development of a less expensive and more efficient 
treatment for kidney failure. 

—isolation of viruses causing respiratory infections 
and production of vaccines to immunize against 
them. 

My fiscal 1967 budget provides increased funds for 
health research. If research makes major new break- 
throughs in life-saving discoveries, I will submit requests 
for necessary additional funds. My overall budget pro- 
vides for this contingency. 


VI. TO MEET SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


1. Mental Retardation 

We have begun to ease the tragic burden of the mentally 
retarded and their families. By construction of research 
and service facilities, and by support of state programs, 
the federal government helps combat this dread handicap. 

We shall continue our increasing attack on this prob- 
lem. It deserves the concern and attention of our most 
able specialists. ‘Therefore, I intend to appoint a Com- 
mittee on Mental Retardation to assess our progress, to 
seek out new and better ways to cope with this terrible dis- 
ability, and to recommend a long-range and comprehen- 
sive plan of action. 

2. Nutrition for the Needy 

It is hard to teach a hungry child. This fact, known 
to parents and teachers alike, underlies the school lunch 
program throughout the nation. 

This year 18 million school children will enjoy lunches 
prepared and served in their schools under this program. 
Yet too many children still fail to get a good lunch even 
though the cost is low. Some cannot afford the 25 to 35 
cent lunch charge. Others in low income districts go to 
schools which lack lunch facilities. 
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Demonstration programs conducted in poverty areas in 
Colorado and North Carolina provided lunches this year 
at sharply reduced rates. The results were amazing. Vir- 
tually all the children purchased the school lunch—less 
than one-third had done so before. The children were 
more alert and interested in learning. The absentee rate 
fell by as much as 37%. School drop-outs were reduced. 

Too little of the federal assistance in the school lunch 
program has been directed toward children who need it 
most. ‘Too much of our subsidy, particularly in the Spe- 
cial Milk program, goes to children who already get a 
federally supported school lunch, including milk, and 
whose parents can afford to pay for additional milk. 

I am submitting to the Congress the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 to redirect our efforts to provide food to those 
who need it most. 

The Act will: 

—Extend the school lunch program to more needy 
children and give greater flexibility in providing 
low cost or no cost meals. 

——Assist schools serving low-income districts to ac- 
quire kitchen and lunchroom facilities. 

—Provide pilot school breakfast programs for those 
children who start the day hungry. 

—-Direct the Special Milk Program to those schools 
without food service, to schools serving children 
from low-income families, and to needy school 
children at whatever school they attend. 

—Start demonstration summer programs to provide 
food service for needy children at child-care 
centers and playgrounds. 

—Help state educational agencies strengthen their 
staffs to improve child nutrition programs. 

I am requesting $50 million from the Congress for pro- 
grams designed to provide adequate nutrition for disad- 
vantaged children. This money is an addition to the $329 
million in cash and commodities already included in the 
budget for school nutrition programs, The total federal 
program of $379 million is a major redirection of our child 
nutrition efforts to children who otherwise would grow 
up hungry, suffer the diseases that come from being ill- 
nourished, and lack the energy so essential to learning. 

No child in an affluent America should be without an 
adequate diet. The new program will move us far toward 
that goal. But it will not do the job alone. 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in cooperation with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
to examine means by which the benefits of sound nutrition 
can be extended to every child who needs our help. 

We now know that among elderly Americans, a poor 
diet is a root cause of poor health. It adds to the burden 
of our hospitals and health manpower. It contributes un- 
necessary misery to the burdens of old age. 

I have directed the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to initiate a special food service program at multi- 
purpose centers authorized by the Older Americans Act 
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of 1965. Local organizations will be able to offer bal- 
anced, nutritious meals to the elderly—without charge or 
at reduced prices to those who are in need. 

3. Alcoholism 

The alcoholic suffers from a disease which will yield 
eventually to scientific research and adequate treatment. 
Even with the present limited state of our knowledge, 
much can be done to reduce the untold suffering and 
uncounted waste caused by this affliction. 

I have instructed the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to: 

—appoint an Advisory Committee on Alcoholism; 

—establish in the Public Health Service a center for 
research on the cause, prevention, control and 
treatment of alcoholism; 

—develop an education program in order to foster 
public understanding based on scientific fact; 

—work with public and private agencies on the state 
and local level include this disease in comprehen- 
sive health programs. 

4. Family Planning 

We have a growing concern to foster the integrity of 
the family, and the opportunity for each child. It is essen- 
tial that all families have access to information and serv- 
ices that will allow freedom to choose the number and 
spacing of their children within the dictates of individual 
conscience. 

In the fiscal 1967 budget, I have requested a sizable 
increase in funds available for research, training and serv- 
ices in this field. The National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development will expand its own research 
and its grant program to study human reproduction. The 
Children’s Bureau and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity will support family planning to the maternal and 
infant care programs in local communities when re- 
quested. State agencies will be aided by federal welfare 
funds to provide family planning services to mothers. 


EDUCATION 


I have proposed a total Federal investment in educa- 
tion and training during the coming year in excess of $10 
billion—a three-fold increase since 1961. 

Our education programs must be administered wisely 
and well. Shortly after passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, I directed that the 
Office of Education be reorganized to carry out its 
expanded responsibilities more effectively and efficiently. 
This reorganization has now been completed. 

In addition, we established the new post of Assistant 
Secretary for Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to strengthen program coordina- 
tion throughout the government. 

The Congress has already put this nation on the path 
toward the achievement of goals to: 

1. Extend special educational help to 12 million dis- 
advantaged and handicapped children; 
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2. Eliminate illiteracy within a decade; 

3. Bring public library services to 15 million more 
Americans; 

4. Reduce by half the rate of high school dropouts over 
the next five years; 

5. Guarantee the opportunity for education beyond 
high school on the basis of ability to learn, rather than 
ability to pay; 

6. Provide college building and facilities to meet the 
needs of 9 million students expected by 1975. 

Full educational opportunity for every citizen requires 
that we build on the beginnings we have already made. 
I recommend measures: 


~-to expand the Head Start program for preschool 
children 
to strengthen the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 

~-to expand federal assistance to higher education 

—to improve the nation’s libraries. 


I. TO EXPAND THE HEAD START PROGRAM FOR PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Few programs have had the visible success of Opera- 
tion Head Start. The disadvantaged children who have 
benefited from this program are already entering first 
grade—with new confidence in themselves and greater 
eagerness to learn. 


I have requested funds almost to double the Head Start 
Program during the coming year to ensure: 


—full year programs for 210,000 children 
summer programs for 500,000 children. 


This marks a significant step in providing greatly ex- 
panded pre-school assistance for five year olds from dis- 
advantaged homes, and summer nursery programs for 3 
and 4 year olds. 


Il. TO STRENGTHEN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Though funded only four months ago, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 has already begun 
to bring its benefits to the Nation. 

—Special help is being provided the disadvan- 
taged—remedial teaching, health and food serv- 
ices, augmented teaching and counseling staffs. 

—More books—interesting and up-to-date—have 
begun to appear on school library shelves. 

—New approaches to old problems are being tried; 
instruction for the student extends beyond the 
classroom—to museums, hospitals, factories. 

—Regional education laboratories are being devel- 
oped to stimulate new techniques of teaching and 
learning in our schools. 

—State educational agencies are strengthening their 
staffs and assuming greater responsibilities. 
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Educational deprivation cannot be overcome in a year. 
And quality cannot be achieved overnight. 

I propose that the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act be extended for four years. 

My budget includes increased funds for each title of the 
Act, 

In addition, I propose that coverage of the Act be 
enlarged— 

—to raise from $2000 to $3000 the family income 
formula for allocating aid for education of the 
disadvantaged commencing in fiscal 1968. 

—to earmark additional funds for children of Ameri- 
can Indians and migrant workers. 

Careful study of the “incentive grant” provision of 
Title I shows that payments would be made to many 
districts unrelated to need. 

I therefore recommend repeal of the “incentive grant” 
provision of Title I in order to focus federal aid on basic 
grants to more than 20,000 local school districts. 

Too many schools in urban and rural slums are ancient 
and in disrepair. Obsolete schools aggravate the problem 
of eliminating de facto segregation in our northern com- 
munities, thus depriving children of full educational 
opportunities. 

There is a pressing need for long-range, community- 
wide planning to bring innovation and imagination in 
school construction. 

I propose that $5 million be added to Title III to help 
communities in planning school construction to encourage 
innovation and to deal with obsolescence, overcrowding 
and special problems such as de facto segregation. 

A recently completed study of the federally impacted 
area program, requested by Congress, has concluded that 
certain provisions should be revised. 

I recommend revision of the existing law-— 


—to require school districts to absorb a uniform and 
fair share of the burden of educating children in 
federally-affected districts; 

—to base payments on school expenditures in local 
districts rather than on national or state average 
per-pupil cost; 

—to eliminate eligibility for federal impacted area 
assistance in those cases where government prop- 
erty is leased to private enterprises that pay local 
taxes. 

Ill. HIGHER EDUCATION 


Today, young people are seeking advanced learning in 
greater numbers than ever before. 1,430,000 new stu- 
dents will enter our colleges next September—more than 
the total enrollment only twenty years ago. 

Our colleges and universities must keep pace with this 
growing influx of young Americans. And the Federal 
Government must be prepared to continue its assistance. 

I recommend extension of the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act for three more years, with authorization of $458 
million for construction grants for fiscal 1967. 
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In a society that is growing more complex, advanced 
training is essential. 640,000 students will enroll in uni- 
versities and institutions across the nation at the post 
graduate level next fall. This number will grow by 
another quarter million in the next five years. 

I recommend that the grant program for graduate 
facilities be continued, and I propose that $200 million 
be made available for loans to build both undergraduate 
and graduate facilities. 


In addition, I will soon send to Congress legislation to 
permit more effective use of federal resources in certain 
loan programs by applying credit from private financial 
institutions. This will make possible an additional $100 
million for academic facility loans in fiscal 1967. 


One out of every four of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing is not good enough to get accreditation. Congress 
recognized this need last year by providing assistance to 
developing colleges. 


I recommend that Title III of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 be continued for two years, with its authori- 
zation increased from $5 million to $30 million next year. 


By June, 890,000 students at 1,700 institutions will 
have borrowed $800 million to invest in college educa- 
tion under the student loan program of the National 
Defense Education Act. Last year, Congress expanded 
the opportunity for student loans by establishing a subsi- 
dized program through the nation’s private banking sys- 
tem. Together with opportunity grants and the work- 
study programs, there now exists a wide range of student- 
assistance programs to help finance higher education. 


To increase loan funds available to students who want 
college educations, I recommend the conversion of the 
direct loan program to a program in which loans will be 
made from funds provided by the private capital market, 
with the Government subsidizing these loans. The 
teacher “forgiveness” features for students eligible under 
the National Defense Education program will be retained. 


I am proposing an orderly transition to the new student 
loan program so that no eligible student will be deprived 
of the needed financial assistance, and I will ask for the 
necessary funds to accomplish this purpose. 


I also recommend that the “forgiveness” provision be 
extended to medical personnel who will settle in rural 
areas where the doctor shortage is most critical. 


There are more than 12,000 unfilled vacancies for 
qualified social workers, at a time when we need their 
skills more than ever before. ‘These workers are impor- 
tant to the success of our poverty, health, and education 
programs. 


A Task Force on Social Work Manpower and Educa- 
tion has just completed an extensive study of the prob- 
lem. I have asked the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to consult with educational leaders and other 
specialists and to submit recommendations to me to over- 
come this shortage in the ranks of our social workers. 
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IV. TO IMPROVE THE NATION'S LIBRARIES 


Those who do not read are not much better off than 
those who cannot read. More than 100 million Ameri- 
cans have inadequate public library services. More than 
15 million have none at all. 


A library must be a living institution with trained staff 
and funds to obtain new books, periodicals, films, records 
and other material. 


As the boundaries of learning are pushed back, our 
need for storehouses of knowledge grows greater. They 
offer man his link with the past and his vision of the 
future. 


Most public libraries in the United States are poorly 
equipped to perform this vital role. 


I recommend that Congress extend the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act for five more years, authorizing 
$57.5 million for Fiscal 1967. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


Through the programs entrusted to its care, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare exercises 
continuing concern for the social well-being of all our 
people. Already, as I have indicated in this message, it 
has become possible to set ambitious goals for the future. 


To improve our ability to chart our progress, I have 
asked the Secretary to establish within his office the re- 
sources to develop the necessary social statistics and indi- 
cators to supplement those prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Council of Economic Advisers. 
With these yardsticks, we can better measure the distance 
we have come and plan for the way ahead. 

In health and education, we build with a double pur- 
pose: to meet today’s needs, and to match tomorrow's 
hopes. 

We look toward the time when every disease which 
need not happen will not happen. 


—when every citizen can confidently expect care—- 
competent, convenient care—if he is ill or injured. 

—when every American receives the education and 
training he wants to enrich his life and fulfill his 
hopes. 

With pain and ignorance no longer such fearsome 
enemies, our people will find a new freedom. Our society 
will be great as never before. 

It is too early for self-congratulations. We must con- 
tinue to plan and act. We march in a campaign which 
can have no retreats, no truce, no end: only new victories. 


Lynpon B. JoHNson 
The White House 


March 1, 1966 


Internal Revenue Service 


The President’s Remarks to Regional Commissioners 
of the Service. March 1, 1966 


Commissioner, gentlemen: 


It is a pleasure to welcome you again here to the East 
Room of the White House. I am one man who is 
always glad to see the tax collectors; at least, I am today 
in my official capacity. 

Taxes are never popular. No one ever enjoys paying 
them. But as your President, I see every day what those 
taxes accomplish for this country. If it were not for the 
American taxpayer, the forces of aggression would have 
a free hand today not only in Viet-Nam, but elsewhere 
in the world; we would be slaves instead of free men. 


The taxes that you collect and that we pay have 
resulted in our building the greatest highways in all the 
world. The taxes that you collect give us the greatest park 
system to be found anywhere in the world. The taxes 
you collect are going to be used to rebuild the cities of 
America in a manner in which we can take great pride. 
They are rapidly making us the best educated and health- 
iest people in all the world. 

There was a time not many years ago when a man 
seriously injured had very little chance of survival. There 
was a time not many years ago when 2! to 3 percent of 
the men wounded in the Korean war died. But because 
of the taxes you collect and the medical services they 


provide, less than 1 percent of the men wounded in Viet- 
Nam die. 


When I talked to you last year I asked you to do three 
things: first, give the taxpayers better service; second, to 
attract more good people into the Internal Revenue 
Service; and third, to make sure that your doors are 
always open only to honest men and women. 


I suggested that you adopt a broader recruitment 
program. I am pleased to learn from Sheldon Cohen 
that you have made important beginnings in enlisting 
qualified Negroes and qualified women for some of the 
top jobs in the Internal Revenue Service. I hope this 
is just a beginning. 

You have had a good year since I spoke to you last 
March. Your gross revenue collections reached $118 
billion. That is a rise of 5% percent while we were 
cutting taxes. You collected all of this money while 


making savings of $13 million through improved manage- 
ment practices. 


I was also impressed by one other statistic. Last year, 
by carefully checking, you refunded $239 million to 
taxpayers who had made mistakes on their own. You 
haven't forgotten that a good tax collector is not only 
efficient, but a good collector also ought to be fair and 
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just—and he should treat the other fellow as he would 
like to be treated if he were on the other side of the desk. 

As a taxpayer, I recently received one of your new 
Form 1040's in the mail. You have made things a little 
easier for our taxpayers, and that is something that we 
must always try to do. We must also remember that a 
little courtesy and a little understanding can go a long 
way in making the job of tax collection less painful and 
make people more willing to enjoy what they are doing. 

I have not asked any of you whether you are Republi- 
cans or Democrats, men or women, black, brown, or 
white. Sometimes I don’t know what you are. 

There are two criteria that I want you to never over- 
look: First, I want you to do what is right. That is the 
difficult one. Nearly every decision that gets to me 
is like this. It can go either way. I try to always re- 
solve the doubt with understanding, and with understand- 
ing of my fellow man. So you do what is right according 
to your own training, your own teachings, your own 
environment, your own judgment, your own expe- 
riences—and the law. 

Do what is right according to your own judgment and 
according to your own conscience. That is what I try 
to do—it is the best I can do. 

Then always be sure that you do it within the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution. I was talking to a friend of 
mine the other day discussing a case involving the con- 
stitutionality of the poll tax. In presenting the case to 
Congress, it was argued that no one could prove this 
State discriminated against the Negro because a higher 
percentage of Negroes had poll taxes than the white peo- 
ple did. So it was difficult to establish discrimination, he 
claimed. They said it doesn’t exist because more Negro 
people have it than white people. 

But we can establish this: that we have free speech in 
this country and we are entitled to speak our minds. 
Who would ever think of charging a man so much per 
word for what he had to say? 


We do have a free press in our country, but who would 
ever say to an editorial writer, “I am going to put a tax on 
each word that you put in that piece”? 

We have the right to worship God in accordance with 
the dictates of our conscience, but who would ever say, 
“T am going to charge you so much to sit in a certain 
pew in a certain church on a certain Sunday”? 

The court ruled: “It is just as ridiculous to charge a 
man to vote, and therefore, on that basis, it is in violation 
of the Constitution. Not because we discriminate against 
the Negro, but because we do not have a law that charges 
a man to vote or speak or write or go to church.” They 
ruled the poll tax unconstitutional. And we must always 
ask: “Is what we are doing constitutional?” 

Second, be compassionate in your understanding. Say, 
“Except for the grace of God, I might be in that man’s 
position.” Obey the law of the land, the Bill of Rights, 
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the Constitution of the United States, and act with com- 
passion in the administration of that law. 


Our people, I think, have come to expect something 
close to perfection from your Service. So it is very diffi- 
cult for you to live up to their expectations. 


I want you to know that the reason I asked you to 
come here this morning is because I want you to know 
that you have my strong support. You have my pledge 
that the Internal Revenue Service, as long as I am Presi- 
dent, is going to be a blue-ribbon organization. It will 
be protected from the unconstitutional, improper, politi- 
cal, religious, and bigoted views of those who seek to 
exploit it. 

So I want to say you are serving your country well, 
and with distinction. You are serving it patriotically, and 
you have the gratitude of your President for what you are 
doing. I am grateful for what you have accomplished. 


You estimate that you are going to bring in untold 
sums in the next budget. I hope that is right. I am 
confident that you are going to keep up your good work. 
Just remember that you are responsible to your own God, 
your own conscience, and to your own Constitution. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


United Service Organizations, Inc. 


Announcement of Appointment of Members to the Board 
of Governors and to the Corporation. March 1, 1966 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Ray R. Eppert, president of the Burroughs Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., to the Board of Governors of the United Service 
Organizations, Inc. The President also announced the 
reappointment of Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, to the 
Board. Mr. Firestone has been serving as National 
Chairman of the USO since 1951. 


The President also announced the appointment of the 
following as members of the USO Corporation: C. Peter 
McColough, executive vice president and director, Zerox 
Corp., Rochester, N.Y.; Jeno F. Paulucci, president, 
Chun King Corp., Duluth, Minn.; Mrs. Routh M. Rob- 
bins, president, Routh Robbins Real Estate Corp., Alex- 
andria, Va. 


Under the terms of USO’s charter and bylaws, the 
President of the United States names 9 members to the 
Corporation and 6 members to the Board for a term 
of 3 years, while USO’s member agencies name 36 
persons to the Corporation and 24 to the Board. In 
addition, 30 members are elected from the public at large. 
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Nationwide Natural Disaster 
Warning System 


Memorandum for the President From the Secretary 
of Commerce. March 1, 1966 


Following your inspection of the Palm Sunday tornado 
disaster areas last spring, you directed the Department 
of Commerce to take the lead in improving natural dis- 
aster warnings for the protection of the public. We 
promptly began a survey with other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. The devastation caused by Hurricane 
Betsy last fall, which you witnessed on your inspection 
trip to Louisiana, reinforced the need for improved warn- 
ing services. You described natural warnings as “a field 
in which I want us to move ahead to make a break- 
through I am convinced is possible.” 

The results of the interagency survey were transmitted 
to you in November and were contained in the report “A 
Proposed Nationwide Natural Disaster Warning System.” 
We have now completed our study of that report, and I 
am pleased to inform you that we will be able to make 
a substantial improvement in our natural disaster warning 
services during Fiscal Year 1967. 

This Nationwide Natural Disaster Warning System 
makes effective use of present technology and existing 
facilities for the distribution of all warnings over a single 
authentic channel between the warning agency and the 
public. The system will provide warnings of hurricanes, 
tornadoes, tidal waves, floods, and other natural hazards. 
When fully operational, it will reach hundreds of com- 
munities which have not had adequate warning service 
before. 


Eventually, this system will provide around-the-clock 
weather intelligence including natural disaster emergency 
information for increased protection of our citizens. It 
will encourage and assist the individual, the community, 
and responsible Government agencies to develop pre- 
paredness plans. The channel through which most 
warnings reach the public will continue to be the mass 
media of communications—newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision—on which the public now relies for routine weather 
information. This improved natural disaster warning 
system will provide the mass media with more timely vital 
information than ever before and enable them to improve 
their important public service. 

From our FY °67 Budget Request we are allocating 
$7,000,000 to inaugurate this Nationwide Natural Dis- 
aster Warning System. Among the benefits to be pro- 
vided in the first year are strengthening the Seismic Sea- 
wave Warning System in the Pacific Basin; improving 
natural hazards detection and communications capabil- 
ities, especially in the areas of the East and Middle West 
which are most subject to tornadoes; improving hy- 
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drologic services for several sections of the country, espe- 
cially river and flood forecasting and warning for the 
Delaware River Basin; air pollution advisory and warning 
services, with particular attention to New York and Salt 
Lake City; and research and development on all natural 
hazards, including earthquakes and space disturbances 
(radio propagation). 

The full program can be implemented over the next 
several years. While we can only estimate the potential 
benefits of this Nationwide Natural Disaster Warning 
System, we are confident that it will substantially reduce 
loss of lives and damage to property. 

NoTE: The 113-page report, entitled “A Proposed Nationwide Nat- 
ural Disaster Warning System (NADWARN); Report with Back- 


ground Information” (Government Printing Office, 1965), was 
made available with the release. 


Federal Power Commission 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Lee C. White as Chairman. March 2, 1966 


Mr. White, Mr. Swidler, members of the Cabinet, 
Members of Congress, members of the White family, my 
friends: 


We have come here today to swear in the Chairman 
of one of the most important Federal agencies in our 
Federal Government. While there is much in the statute 
books that tell us what the job is, there is little to tell of 
the kind of man that ought to hold that job. 

I have certain beliefs about the dimensions of the man 
that I would choose to place at the head of a great gov- 
ernmental agency. First, he must be a public servant. 
The phrase is precise. ‘Public’ means that he is of the 
people and “servant” means that he toils in their behalf. 
There can be no soft spots in this demand, for a sense 
of duty is foremost in the specifications of this agency 
leader. 

Second, this man must have courage. The need to 
be and to do right is never filled, until the act of justice 
is committed. He must have enough steel in his spine so 
that the noisy dissent of the crowd doesn’t sway him from 
what he truly believes to be the correct course to follow. 

Third, he must have a sense of fair play. Each day he 
must disprove Lord Acton’s theory about the corruption 
of power. He must at all times be insulated against arro- 
gance, for the corrosion of power is both noticeable and 
noxious. 

The chairman and the members of a commission 
must always remember that they are the judges for the 
public interest and not the advocates of a special interest. 
They should listen to both sides of a question, weigh all 
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the facts and all the evidence available, then come to a 
decision—a decision that is objective and a decision that 
is fair. 

If you will pardon my allusion to the history of the 
ancients, one of the best summations of duty, courage, and 
fair play was uttered by the mother of a great king of 
Athens a long, long time ago. She said: “Look to the 
things of God. Know that you are bound to help all who 
are wronged, bound to constrain all who destroy the law. 
What else holds state to state, save this alone that each 
one honors the great laws of right.” 

I take you on this little excursion this morning into the 
philosophy of government, because today we have come 
here to this historic East Room in the White House to 
swear in a man whose acceptance of duty, whose courage, 
whose appreciation of the rule of right behavior reside 
comfortably within his daily life. 

He succeeds a great Chairman, a friend who has 
served his Government with ability and devotion for many 
years. But Lee White also leaves the White House after 
5 years of service to two Presidents, as well as many years 
of service to devoted Members of the Senate of both 
parties. 

Whenever there was a knotty problem here at the 
White House to be examined and to be solved, Lee, with 
a quiet and luminous skill, set about to do just what 
needed to be done. I have always found him a man of 
good spirit with a tolerance for the nagging details of 
every problem, as well as very sound judgment about 
where the facts could be found and where the solution 
would take us. 

The management of the Federal Power Commission is 
one of the great jobs and one of the key jobs in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. I received a lot of advice, 
I did a lot of consulting, I pondered long and hard about 
the man that I would select to succeed Chairman Swidler, 
who had rendered outstanding and distinguished service. 

I have told you this morning some of the qualities in 
mind and heart that I was looking for, and that I found 
such a man on the White House staff that I inherited 
from President Kennedy was a source of mingled emotion, 
because the White House lost an able and devoted Special 
Counsel, but the country gained a judicious, highly 
trained lawyer, with a degree in electrical engineering 
thrown in, and now the FPC has a good Chairman. 

Lee White has served his country and two Presidents 
with fidelity both to conscience and to pride. Moreover, 
he goes to the FPC with his sense of humor undiminished. 
Any man who can survive 5 years in the White House, 
never stumble over an assigned task, and leave with his 
ability to laugh unimpaired is a man that I would warn 
all of you is to be reckoned with. 

I believe the future of the Federal Power Commission 


to be in sure and skillful and, above all, fair and just 
hands. 
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Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. The oath of office was administered by Judge 
E. Barrett Prettyman, Senior Circuit Judge of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 


‘Transportation for America 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 


March 2, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Two centuries ago the American nation came into 
being. Thirteen sparsely populated colonies, strung out 
along the Atlantic seaboard for 1300 miles, joined their 
separate wills in a common endeavor. 

Three bonds united them. 

There was the cultural bond of a single language. 

There was the moral bond of a thirst for liberty and 
democratic government. 

There was the physical bond of a few roads and rivers, 
by which the citizens of the colonies engaged in peaceful 
commerce. 

Two centuries later the language is the same. The 
thirst for liberty and democracy endures. 

The physical bond—that tenuous skein of rough trails 
and primitive roads—has become a powerful network on 
which the prosperity and convenience of our society 
depend. 


In a nation that spans a continent, transportation is the 
web of union. 


THe GrowTH OF Our TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


It is not necessary to look back to the 1760's to chronicle 
the astonishing growth of American transportation. 

Twenty years ago there were 31 million motor vehicles 
in the United States. ‘Today there are 90 million. By 
1975 there will be nearly 120 million. 

Twenty years ago there were 1.5 million miles of paved 
roads and streets in the United States. Today this figure 
has almost doubled. 

Twenty years ago there were 38,000 private and com- 
mercial aircraft. ‘Today there are more than 97,000. 

Twenty years ago commercial airlines flew 209 million 
miles, Last year they flew one billion miles. 

Twenty-five years ago American transportation moved 
619 billion ton miles of cargo. In 1964, 1.5 trillion ton 
miles were moved. 

The manufacturing of transportation equipment has 
kept pace. It has tripled since 1947. Last year $4.5 bil- 
lion was spent for new transportation plant and 
equipment. 
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Transportation is one of America’s largest employers. 
There are: 
— 737,000 railroad employees, 
—270,000 local and inter-urban workers, 
— 230,000 in air transport, 
—almost a million men and women in motor trans- 
port and storage. 

Together with pipeline and water transportation em- 
ployees, the total number of men and women who earn 
their livelihoods by moving people and goods is well over 
two and one-half million. 

The Federal Government supports or regulates almost 
every means of transportation. Last year alone more than 
$5 billion in Federal funds were invested in transporta- 
tion—in highway construction, in river and harbor de- 
velopment, in airway operation and airport construction, 
in maritime subsidies. The government owns 1500 of 
the nation’s 2500 ocean-going cargo vessels. 

Our transportation system—the descendant of the 
horse-drawn coaches and sailing ships of colonial times— 
accounts for one in every five dollars in the American econ- 
omy. In 1965, that amounted to $120 billion—a sum 
greater than the gross national product of this Nation in 
1940. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF Our SYSTEM 


Vital as it is, mammoth and complex as it has become, 
the American transportation system is not good enough. 

It is not good enough when it offers nearly a mile of 
street or road for every square mile of land—and yet pro- 
vides no relief from time-consuming, frustrating, and 
wasteful congestion. 

It is not good enough when it produces sleek and effi- 
cient jet aircraft—and yet cannot move passengers to and 
from airports in the time it takes those aircraft to fly hun- 
dreds of miles. 

It is not good enough when it builds super-highways for 
super-charged automobiles—and yet cannot find a way 
to prevent 50,000 highway deaths this year. 

It is not good enough when public and private investors 
pour $15 million into a large, high-speed ship—only to 
watch it remain idle in port for days before it is loaded. 

It is not good enough when it lays out new freeways 
to serve new cities and suburbs—and carelessly scars the 
irreplaceable countryside. 

It is not good enough when it adheres to custom for its 
own sake—and ignores opportunities to serve our people 
more economically and efficiently. 

It is not good enough if it responds to the needs of an 
earlier America—and does not help us expand our trade 
and distribute the fruits of our land throughout the world. 


Wuy We Have FALien SHort 


Our transportation system has not emerged from a 
single drawing board, on which the needs and capacities 
of our economy were all charted. It could not have done 
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so, for it grew along with the country itself—now rest- 
lessly expanding, now consolidating, as opportunity grew 
bright or dim. 

Thus investment and service innovations responded to 
special needs. Research and development were sporadic, 
sometimes inconsistent, and largely oriented towards the 
promotion of a particular means of transportation. 

As a result, America today lacks a coordinated trans- 
portation system that permils travellers and goods to move 
conveniently and efficiently from one means of transpor- 
talion to another, using the best characteristics of each. 

Both people and goods are compelled to conform to the 
system as it is, despite the inconvenience and expense of: 

—aging and often obsolete transportation plant and 
equipment. 
networks chiefly designed to serve a rural society. 
—-services long outstripped by our growing economy 
and population, by changes in land use, by new 
concepts in industrial plant location, warehousing 
and distribution. 
—the failure to take full advantage of new teciinol- 
ogies developed elsewhere in the economy. 
-programs and policies which impede private initia- 
tive and dull incentives for innovation. 

The result is waste-—-of human and economic re- 
sources—and of the taxpayers’ dollar. 

We have abided this waste too long. 

We must not permit it to continue. 

We have too much at stake in the quality and economy 
of our transportation system. If the growth of our trans- 
port industries merely keeps pace with our current national 
economic growth, the demand for transportation will more 
than double in the next twenty years. 

But even that is too conservative an estimate. Passen- 
ger transportation is growing much faster than our Gross 
National Product—reflecting the desires of an affluent 
people with ever-increasing incomes. 


! 


PRIVATE AND PusBLic RESPONSIBILITY 


The United States is the only major nation in the world 
that relies primarily upon privately owned and operated 
transportation. 

That national policy has served us well. 
continued. 

But private ownership has been made feasible only 
by the use of publicly granted authority and the invest- 
ment of public resources— 

—by the construction of locks, dams, and channels 
on our rivers and inland waterways. 

—by the development of a vast highway network. 

—by the construction and operation of airports and 
airways. 

—by the development of ports and harbors. 

—hby direct financial support to the Merchant 
Marine. 

—by grants of eminent domain authority. 


It must be 
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—hby capital equipment grants and demonstration 
projects for mass transit. 

—in years past, by grants of public land to assist 
the railroads. 

Enlightened government has served as a full partner 
with private enterprise in meeting America’s urgent need 
for mobility. 

That partnership must now be strengthened with all 
the means that creative federalism can provide. The 
costs of a transportation paralysis in the years ahead are 
too severe. The rewards of an efficient system are too 
great. We cannot afford the luxury of drift—or proceed 
with “business as usual.” 

We must secure for all our travellers and shippers the 
full advantages of modern science and technology. 

We must acquire the reliable information we need for 
intelligent decisions. 

We must clear away the institutional and_ political 
barriers which impede adaptation and change. 

We must promote the efforts of private industry to 
give the American consumer more and better service for 
his transportation dollar. 

We must coordinate the executive functions of our 
transportation agencies in a single coherent instrument 
of government. Thus policy guidance and support for 
each means of transportation will strengthen the national 
economy as a whole. 


A DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


I urge the Congress to establish a Cabinet level De- 
partment of Transportation. 

I recommend that this Department bring together al- 
most 100,000 employees and almost $6 billion of Federal 
funds now devoted to transportation. 

I urge the creation of such a Department to serve the 
growing demands of this great Nation, to satisfy the needs 
of our expanding industry and to fulfill the right of our 
taxpayers to maximum efficiency and frugality in Gov- 
ernment operations. 

In so doing, I follow the recommendations of many 
outstanding Americans. 

In 1936, a Select Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate recommended a Department of Transportation, or, 
in the alternative, the consolidation of all transportation 
programs in the Department of Commerce. 

In 1949, the Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Transportation recommended a Department of Trans- 
portation. 

In 1961 President Eisenhower recommended such a 
Department in his Budget Message. 

In 1961 a Special Study Group of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce recommend that all promotional 
and safety programs of the Federal Government be con- 
centrated in a Department of Transportation. 

Many distinguished Members of Congress have offered 
bills to create the Department. Private citizens, the na- 
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tion’s leading experts in the field, have made the same rec- 
ommendation to me. 
It is time to act on these recommendations. 


SCOPE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


I propose that the following agencies and functions be 
consolidated in the Department of Transportation: 

1. The Office of the Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, and its Policy, Program, Emergency 
Transportation and Research staffs. 

2. The Bureau of Public Roads and the Federal-aid 
Highway Program it administers. 

3. The Federal Aviation Agency. This key agency, 
with its functions in aviation safety, promotion and in- 
vestment, will be transferred in its entirety to the new De- 
partment. It will continue to carry out these functions in 
the new department. 

4. The Coast Guard, whose principal peacetime activi- 
ties relate to transportation and marine safety. The Coast 
Guard will be transferred as a unit from the Treasury De- 
partment. As in the past, the Coast Guard will operate 
as part of the Navy in time of war. 

5. The Maritime Administration, with its construction 
and operating subsidy programs. 

6. The safety functions of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the responsibility for investigating and determining the 
probable cause of aircraft accidents and its appellate func- 
tions related to safety. 

7. The safety functions and car service functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, principally the inspec- 
tion and enforcement of safety regulations for railroads, 
motor carriers, and pipelines, and the distribution of rail 
car supply in times of shortage. 

8. The Great Lakes Pilotage Administration, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, the Alaska 
Railroad, and certain minor transportation-related activi- 
ties of other agencies. 

As this list indicates, I am recommending the consolida- 
tion into the Department of those Federal agencies whose 
primary functions are transportation promotion and 
safety. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 


No function of the new Department—no responsibility 
of its Secretary-—will be more important than safety. We 
must insure the safety of our citizens as they travel on our 
land, in our skies, and over our waters. 

I recommend that there be created under the Secretary 
of Transportation a National Transportation Safety Board 
independent of the operating units of the Department. 

The sole function of this Board will be the safety of our 
travellers. It will review investigations of accidents to 
seek their causes. It will determine compliance with 
safety standards. It will examine the adequacy of the 
safety standards themselves. It will assume safety func- 
tions transferred from the ICC and the CAB. 
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I consider the functions of this Board so important that 
I am requesting authority from the Congress to name five 
Presidential appointees as its members. 


RELATION TO OTHER GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


The activities of several departments and agencies affect 
transportation promotion and safety. Sound manage- 
ment requires that an appropriate and intimate relation- 
ship be established between those activities and the new 
Department of Transportation. 

1. The subsidy functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Aviation subsidies—now provided only for local 
airline service—clearly promote our domestic transporta- 
tion system. But subsidy awards are an integral part of 
the process of authorizing air carrier service. This is a 
regulatory function. 

Therefore the airline subsidy program should remain 
in the Civil Aeronautics Board. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation, however, will develop principles and criteria 
which the Board will take into consideration in its pro- 
ceedings. In this way the subsidy program will be co- 
ordinated with overall national transportation policy. 

2. The navigation program of the Corps of Engineers. 
The Corps of Engineers—through its construction of locks 
and harbor facilities and its channel deepening and river 
bank protection work—makes a major contribution to 
water transportation. The Department of Transporta- 
tion should not assume the responsibility for that con- 
struction, but its Secretary should be involved in the 
planning of water transportation projects. 

With the approval of the President, the Secretary of 
Transportation should also issue standards and criteria 
for the economic evaluation of Federal transportation 
investments generally. In the case of transportation fea- 
tures of multi-purpose water projects, he should do so after 
consulting with the Water Resources Council. 


3. International Aviation. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation should provide leadership within the Executive 
Branch in formulating long-range policy for international 
aviation. While foreign policy aspects of international 
aviation are the responsibility of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Transportation should insure that our 
international aviation policies are consistent with overall 
national transportation policy. 

Subject to policy determinations by the President, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board regulates international aviation 
routes and fares as they affect the United States. This 
function has far-reaching effects on our foreign policy, 
our balance of payments, and the vitality of American 
aviation. The Secretary of Transportation should par- 
ticipate in Civil Aeronautics Board proceedings that in- 
volve international aviation policy. 

4. Urban Transportation. The Departments of Trans- 
portation and Housing and Urban Development must 
cooperate in decisions affecting urban transportation. 
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The future of urban transportation—the safety, con- 
venience, and indeed the livelihood of its users—depends 
upon wide-scale, rational planning. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to contribute to that planning, it must speak 
with a coherent voice. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
bears the principal responsibility for a unified Federal 
approach to urban problems. Yet it cannot perform this 
task without the counsel, support, and cooperation of the 
Department of Transportation. 

I shall ask the two Secretaries to recommend to me, 
within a year after the creation of the new department, 
the means and procedures by which this cooperation can 
best be achieved—not only in principle, but in practical 
effect. 

ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Transportation will: 

—coordinate the principal existing programs that 
promote transportation in America. 

—bring new technology to a total transportation sys- 
tem, by promoting research and development in 
cooperation with private industry. 

~—improve safety in every means of transportation. 

—encourage private enterprise to take full and 


prompt advantage of new _ technological 
opportunities. 

—encourage high quality, low cost service to the 
public. 

—conduct systems analyses and planning, to 


strengthen the weakest parts of today’s system. 

—develop investment criteria and standards, and 
analytical techniques to assist all levels of govern- 
ment and industry in their transportation 
investments. 


THe INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Cabinet level Department I recommend will not 
alter the economic regulatory functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, or 
the Federal Maritime Commission. 

I do recommend, however, a change in the manner of 
selecting the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Today, the Chairman of this vital commission—alone 
among the Federal regulatory agencies—is selected, not by 
the President, but by annual rotation among the eleven 
commissioners, 

This is not sound management practice in an agency 
whose influence on our rail, highway, waterway and pipe- 
line industries is so far-reaching. 

The ICC bears the demanding and challenging respon- 
sibility to keep federal regulation attuned to the needs and 
opportunities of a dynamic industry. Its jurisdiction ex- 
tends to 18,000 transport companies. It handles 7,000 
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cases each year. No private corporation of such size and 
importance would change its chief executive officer once 
each year. 

I shall shortly submit to the Congress a reorganization 
plan to give the President authority to designate the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission from among 
its members, and to strengthen his executive functions. 


SAFETY 


105,000 Americans died in accidents last year. 

More than half were killed in transportation, or in 
recreation accidents related to transportation. 

49,000 deaths involved motor vehicles. 

1,300 involved aircraft. 

1,500 involved ships and boats. 

2,300 involved railroads. 

Millions of Americans were injured in transportation 
accidents—the overwhelming majority involving auto- 
mobiles. 

Each means of transportation has developed safety pro- 
grams of varying effectiveness. Yet we lack a compre- 
hensive program keyed to a total transportation system. 

Proven safety techniques in one means have not always 
been adapted in others. 

Last year the highway death toll set a new record. The 
prediction for this year is that more than 50,000 persons 
will die on our streets and highways—more than 50,000 
useful and promising lives will be lost, and as many fami- 
lies stung by grief. 

The toll of Americans killed in this way since the intro- 
duction of the automobile is truly unbelievable. It is 1.5 
million—more than all the combat deaths suffered in all 
our wars. 


No other necessity of modern life has brought more 


convenience to the American people—or more tragedy— 
than the automobile. 


WHY WE ARE FAILING 


The carnage on the highways must be arrested. 

As I said some weeks ago, we must replace suicide with 
sanity and anarchy with safety. 

The weaknesses of our present highway safety program 
must be corrected: 

—Our knowledge of causes is grossly inadequate. 
Expert opinion is frequently contradictory and 
confusing. 

—Existing safety programs are widely dispersed. 
Government and private efforts proceed sepa- 
rately, without effective coordination. 

—There is no clear assignment of responsibility at 
the Federal level. 

—The allocation of our resources to highway safety 
is inadequate. 
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—wNeither private industry nor government officials 
concerned with automotive transportation have 
made safety first among their priorities. Yet we 
know that expensive freeways, powerful engines, 
and smooth exteriors will not stop the massacre 
on our roads. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


State and local resources are insufficient to bring about 
swift reductions in the highway death rate. The Federal 
government must provide additional resources. Existing 
programs must be expanded. Pioneer work must begin 
in neglected areas. 


Federal highway safety responsibilities should be in- 
corporated into the Department of Transportation, in a 
total transportation safety program. 


I have already set in motion a number of steps under 
existing law: 

1. To strengthen the Federal role, I am assigning re- 
sponsibility for coordinating Federal highway safety pro- 
grams to the Secretary of Commerce. I am directing the 
Secretary to establish a major highway safety unit within 
his Department. This unit will ultimately be transferred 
to the Department of Transportation. The President’s 
Committee on Traffic Safety will be reorganized, strength- 
ened and supported entirely by federal funds. The Inter- 
departmental Highway Safety Board will be reconstituted 
and the Secretary’s role strengthened. 

2. To give greater support to our safety programs, | 
am requesting increased funds for research, accident data 
collection, improved emergency medical service, driver 
education and testing and traffic control technology. 


I have also asked the Secretary of Commerce to evalu- 
ate systematically the resources allocated to traffic safety, 
to insure that we are receiving the maximum benefits 
from our present efforts. 


3. To improve driving conditions, I have ordered that 
high priority be given to our efforts to build safety features 
into the Federal-aid highway network. 


4. To save those who are injured, I have directed the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of Commerce, immediately to 
initiate projects to demonstrate techniques for more effec- 
tive emergency care and transportation. He will work 
in full cooperation with state, local and private officials. 


5. To help us better understand the causes of highway 
accidents, I have asked the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish accident investigation teams, who will bring us 
new understanding of highway accidents and their causes. 


6. To make government vehicles safer, I have asked 
the Administrator of General Services, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, to begin a detailed study 
of the additional vehicle safety features that should be 
added to the Federal fleet. 
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The Traffic Safety Act of 1966 


More—much more—remains to be done. The people 
of America deserve an aggressive highway safety program. 

I believe that the Congress—the same Congress which 
last year gave the Secretary of Commerce broad author- 
ity to set uniform standards for State highway safety 
programs—will join in our efforts to bring that program 
into being. 

I urge the Congress to enact the Traffic Safety Act 
of 1966. 

I urge greater support for state highway safety pro- 
grams. 

I urge the creation of a National Highway Research 
and Test Facility. 

To begin, I recommend a $700 million, six year pro- 
gram. 

The three components of this program are as critically 
important as the problems they address. 

First, federal grants to the States for highway safety 
will be increased. With these funds, a comprehensive 
highway safety program can be developed by each State 
under standards approved by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Included will be measures such as driver education and 
licensing—advanced traffic control techniques—regular 
vehicle safety inspections—police and emergency medical 
services. 

Second, automobile safety performance will be im- 
proved. Proper design and engineering can make our 
cars safer. Vehicles sold in interstate commerce must 
be designed and equipped for maximum safety. Safe 
performance design standards must be met in tomorrow’s 
cars. 

I recommend that the Secretary of Commerce be given 
authority to determine the necessary safety performance 
criteria for all vehicles and their components. 

If, after a two year period, the Secretary finds that 
adequate voluntary standards are not satisfactory, he 
would be authorized to prescribe nationwide mandatory 
safety standards. He would be also authorized to pro- 
hibit the sale in interstate commerce of new vehicles and 
their components which failed to meet those standards. 

Third, the Federal government’s highway safety re- 
search efforts will be expanded. 

I recommend construction of a national highway safety 
research and test center. 

Funds are needed to support research and testing in 
many disciplines related to highway safety. The public 
interest demands a better understanding of the human, 
highway and vehicle factors which cause death and in- 
jury. We must develop more effective counter-measures 
and objective standards to guide our national programs. 
Special accident teams should be organized—accurate 
data collection should be enlarged on a national basis— 
fellowship grants and research support should be made 
available to attract the best minds and talents of our 
Nation to this urgent work. 
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This new highway safety program would be transferred 
to the Secretary of Transportation upon the creation of 
the new Department. 


Congress has not hesitated to establish rigorous safety 
standards for other means of transportation when circum- 
stances demanded them. 


Today’s highway death toll calls for an equally vigorous 
and effective expression of concern for our millions of car- 
owning families. For unless we avert this slaughter, one 
out of every two Americans will one day be killed or seri- 
ously injured on our highways. 


Safety Standards for Motor Vehicle Tires 


I urge the Congress to act speedily and favorably on 
S. 2669, a bill establishing safety standards for motor ve- 
hicle tires sold or shipped in interstate commerce. 


Most tires sold to American drivers are produced and 
properly tested by reputable companies. Nevertheless, 
evidence has shown that increasing numbers of inferior 
tires are being sold to unwitting customers throughout the 
country. The dangers such tires hold for high-speed auto- 
mobiles and their occupants is obvious. 


S. 2669 provides that the Secretary of Commerce shall 
establish, and publish in the Federal Register, interim 
minimum safety standards for tires. The Secretary would 
be required to review these standards two years from the 
enactment of the bill, and to revise them where necessary. 
A research and development program under his direction 
would improve the minimum standards for new tires, and 
develop such standards for retreaded tires. 


Our driving public deserves the prompt passage of 
S. 2669, and the protection it will afford them from acci- 
dents caused by tire failures. 


Safety at Sea 


Last year 90 men and women lost their lives when the 
cruise ship Yarmouth Castle burned and sank in the calm 
waters of the Caribbean. 


The Yarmouth Castle was exempt from United States 
safety standards—partially because of its “grandfather 
rights” under law. It was built before 1937. 

We cannot allow the lives of our citizens to depend 
upon the year in which a ship was built. 





The Coast Guard is presently completing its investiga- 
tion of the Yarmouth Castle disaster. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration has already finished its investigation of 
financial responsibility. 

Later in this session—when our inquiries are accom- 
plished and our findings reported—wwe will submit to the 
Congress legislation to improve safety measures and guar- 
antees of financial responsibility on the part of owners and 
operators of passenger-carrying vessels sailing from our 
ports. 
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Air Accident Compensation 


The United States has declared its intention to with- 
draw from the Warsaw Convention. Under this pact, the 
financial liability of a member nation’s airline is limited 
to $8300 for a passenger’s death. 

Discussions are underway in the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to increase this liability for passen- 
gers flying anywhere in the world. We have expressed 
our opinion that the limit of liability should be raised to 
$100,000. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Today the United States ranks as the world’s leader in 
technology. 

Despite this—and despite the importance of transporta- 
tion in the competition for international trade—exclusive 
of national security and space, the Federal government 
spends less than one percent of its total research and devel- 
opment budget for transportation. 

Under our system of government, private enterprise 
bears the primary responsibility for research and develop- 
ment in the transportation field. ; 

But the government can help. It can plan and fashion 
research and development for a total transportation sys- 
tem which is beyond the responsibility or capability of pri- 
vate industry. 

Through government-sponsored research and develop- 
ment we can— 

—Fully understand the complex relationships among 
the components of a total transportation system. 

—Provide comprehensive and reliable data for both 
private and public decisions. 

—Identify areas of transportation which can be ex- 
ploited by private industry to provide safer and 
more efficient services to the public. 

—Build the basis for a more efficient use of public 
resources. 

—Provide the technological base needed to assure 
adequate domestic and international transporta- 
tion in times of emergency. 

—Help make significant advances in every phase of 
transport—in aircraft, in ocean-going ships, in 
swifter rail service, in safer vehicles. 

The Department of Transportation—working with pri- 
vate industry and other government agencies—will pro- 
vide a coordinated program of research and development 
to move the Nation toward our transportation goals. The 
Department can help translate scientific discovery into 
industrial practice. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


The United States is pre-eminent in the field of air- 
craft design and manufacture. 

We intend to maintain that leadership. 

As I said in my State of the Union Message, I am 
proposing a program to construct and flight test a new 
2000-mile-per-hour supersonic aircraft. 
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Our supersonic transport must be reliable and safe 
for the passenger. 


It must be profitable for both the airlines and the 
manufacturers. 

Its operating performance must be superior to any 
comparable aircraft. 

It must be introduced into the market in a timely 
manner. 

We have underway an intensive research and design 
program on the supersonic transport, supported by ap- 
propriations of $231 million. 

The design competition for this aircraft and its engines 
is intense and resourceful. 

I am requesting $200 million in Fiscal Year 1967 ap- 
propriations to initiate the prototype phase of the super- 
sonic transport. My request includes funds for the com- 
pletion of design competition, expanded economic and 
sonic boom studies, and the start of prototype construction. 

We hope to conduct first flight tests of the supersonic 
transport by 1970, and to introduce it into commercial 
service by 1974. 

AIRCRAFT NOISE 


The jet age has brought progress and prosperity to 
our air transportation system. Modern jets can carry 
passengers and freight across a continent at speeds close 
to that of sound. 

Yet this progress has created special problems of its 
own. Aircraft noise is a growing source of annoyance 
and concern to the thousands of citizens who live near 
many of our large airports. As more of our airports 
begin to accommodate jets and as the volume of air 
travel expands, the problem will take on added dimension. 

There are no simple or swift solutions. But it is clear 
that we must embark now on a concerted effort to al- 
leviate the problems of aircraft noise. To this end, I 
am today directing the President’s Science Advisor to 
work with the Administrators of the Federal Aviation 
Agency and National Acronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, and the Secretaries of Commerce, and of Housing 
and Urban Development, to frame an action program to 
attack this problem. 

I am asking this group to: 

—study the development of noise standards and the 
compatible uses of land near airports, 

—consult with local communities and industry, 

—recommend legislative or administrative actions 
needed to move ahead in this area. 


ADVANCED OCEAN VESSEL CONCEPTS 


After years of United States leadership, maritime tech- 
nology in other countries has caught up with and, in 
some instances, surpassed our own. 

The U.S. Merchant Marine suffers in world competi- 
tion because it bears much higher costs than its competi- 
tors. This can be offset in some measure by technological 
improvements. 
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The Department of Defense recently launched the Fast 
Deployment Logistics Ship program. This concept in- 
troduces to the maritime field the same systems approach 
that has proven so successful in other Defense and Aero- 
space programs. 

To achieve comparable improvements throughout the 
maritime industry I am directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the Secretary of Defense, the President’s Sci- 
entific Advisor, and the Atomic Energy Commission, to 
conduct a study of advanced vessel concepts. 

The work of this team will include: 


—Research, development and planning of high 
speed, large capacity ships, devoted primarily to 
transporting pre-loaded containers of varying types 
between the major ports in the world. 

—Research on an ocean-going Surface Effects Ves- 
sel capable of skimming over the water at speeds 
more than 100 knots. 

—cContinued exploration of the application of nu- 
clear propulsion to merchant marine ships. 


Our private shipyards should continue to serve the 
needs of the Country. They can become more productive 
and competitive through research and development and 
through standardization of ship construction. With a 
new Department of Transportation, we will increase our 
efforts to bring a modern, efficient merchant marine fleet 
to this Nation. 


ADVANCED LAND TRANSPORT 


Last year Congress took a long step towards advanced 
land transportation by enacting the High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Research and Development program. 
This program will be continued at the most rapid pace 
consistent with sound management of the research effort. 

Similar vision and imagination can be applied to high- 
way transport. 

Segments of the Interstate Highway network already in 
operation are the most efficient, productive roads ever 
built anywhere in the world. Motor vehicles move at 
higher rates of speed, more safely and in greater number 
per lane than on conventional roads. Transportation costs 
are reduced, and less land area is needed for this volume 
of traffic. 


With the network about half completed after 10 years, 
it is apparent that Interstate Highways, as well as other 
roads and streets, can become even more productive and 
safe. 


Accordingly, I am directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to: 


—Investigate means for providing guidance and con- 
trol mechanisms to increase the capacity and 
improve the safety of our highway network. 

—Conduct research into the means of improving 
traffic flow—particularly in our cities—so we can 
make better use of our existing roads and streets. 
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—Investigate the potential of separate roadways for 
various classes of vehicles, with emphasis on im- 
proving mass transportation service. 


SYSTEMS RESEARCH 


Some of our brightest opportunities in research and 
development lie in the less obvious and often neglected 
parts of our transportation system. 

We spend billions for constructing new highways, but 
comparatively little for traffic control devices. 

We spend millions for fast jet aircraft—but little on 
the traveler’s problem of getting to and from the airport. 

We have mounted a sizable government-industry pro- 
gram to expand exports, yet we allow a mountain of red 
tape paperwork negate our efforts. Worldwide, a total 
of 810 forms are required to cover all types of cargo im- 
ported and exported. In this country alone, as many as 
43 separate forms are used in one export shipment. Eighty 
separate forms may be needed to process some imports. 
This is paperwork run wild. 

I am directing the Secretaries of Treasury and Com- 
merce and the Attorney General to attack these problems, 
through the use of effective systems research programs. 
And I have directed them to eliminate immediately every 
unnecessary element of red tape that inhibits our import 
and export programs. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR AMERICA 


The Founding Fathers rode by stage to Philadelphia 
to take part in the Constitutional Convention. They 
could not have anticipated the immense complexity—or 
the problems—of transportation in our day. 

Yet they, too, recognized the vital national interest in 
commerce between the States. The early Congresses ex- 
pressed that interest even more directly, by supporting the 
development of road and waterway systems. 

Most important, the Founding Fathers gave us a flexi- 
ble system of Government. Cities, states and the federal 
government can join together—and in many cases work 
with private enterprise—in partnerships of creative Fed- 
eralism to solve our most complex problems. 

For the very size of our transportation requirements— 
rising step-by-step with the growth of our population and 
industry—demands that we respond with new institutions, 
new programs of research, new efforts to make our vehicles 
safe, as well as swift. 

Modern transportation can be the rapid conduit of 
economic growth—or a bottleneck. 

It can bring jobs and loved ones and recreation closer 
to every family—or it can bring instead sudden and pur- 
poseless death. 

It can improve every man’s standard of living—or 
multiply the cost of all he buys. 

It can be a convenience, a pleasure, the passport to 
new horizons of the mind and spirit—or it can frustrate 
and impede and delay. 
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The choice is ours to make. 

We build the cars, the trains, the planes, the ships, 
the roads and the airports. We can, if we will, plan their 
safe and efficient use in the decades ahead to improve the 
quality of life for all Americans. 

The program I have outlined in this message is the 
first step toward that goal. 

I urge its prompt enactment by the Congress. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


March 2, 1966 


National Security Medal 


Announcement of Award to Frank Byron Rowlett, 
Special Assistant to the Director, National Security 
Agency. March 2, 1966 


President Johnson has awarded the National Security 
Medal to Frank Byron Rowlett, Special Assistant to the 
Director of the National Security Agency. 

Text of the citation accompanying presentation of the 
National Security Medal to Mr. Rowlett: 

“As Special Assistant to the Director of the National 
Security Agency, and as a leading force for more than 
three decades in the Nation’s cryptologic efforts, Mr. 
Rowlett has made a profound contribution to the security 
of the United States. 

“A pioneer in modern cryptology, he has advanced the 
frontiers of this crucial field by applying his remarkable 
inventive skill and creative energy to a wide range of 
the most complex technical and technological problems. 
By providing the spark of insight, the initiative, and the 
leadership for new approaches, new techniques, and new 
technology, he has rendered service of incalculable value 
to the national intelligence effort and to the Nation’s 
security.” 


NOTE: The award ceremony was held in the President’s office at 
the White House. Vice Adm. William F. Raborn, Jr. (USN Ret.), 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, read the citation. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits 
Act of 1966 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the “Cold War 
GI Bill.” March 3, 1966 


Members of the Cabinet, distinguished Members of the 
Congress, invited guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


During World War II when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed the first Veterans’ Readjustment Act, he 
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stated on the occasion of that signing, “This law gives 
emphatic notice to the men and women of our Armed 
Forces that the American people never intend to let them 
down.” 

That first GI bill, and later the Korean GI bill, brought, 
out of the hardship of war, hope for all of our American 
service people. They returned home to find not just 
gratitude, but concrete help in getting a fresh start: with 
educational assistance, with medical care, with guar- 
antees that permitted them to buy homes to live in. 

They found opportunity which they used to enrich 
themselves and to enrich the Nation. 

As we meet here today in this historic East Room 
and look around and see our friends gathered, we see 
the results of that first legislation. 

One hundred and sixteen Members of the House of 
Representatives, in our Congress, received training under 
the GI bills, as did 11 United States Senators, 12 of the 
Governors of our States, 3 members of the President’s 
Cabinet, 1 Justice of the Supreme Court, 6 of our astro- 
nauts, and 5 of the President’s Special Assistants here in 
the White House. 

The first two GI bills cost $21 billion. Our economists 
now estimate they resulted in a return of some $60 billion 
in Federal taxes for that $21 billion invested. 

The educational level of World War II and Korean 
war veterans averages about 2 years above the level of 
nonveterans. This difference exists primarily because of 
what the GI bills were able to do. 

We made the most promising investment that a nation 
can make, an investment in the talent and the ambition 
of our citizens. The return on that investment has 
doubled and has redoubled ever since. 

Today we come here in a time of new testing. Today, 
by signing a new Veterans’ Readjustment Act, that was 
authored in the Senate by my colleague and friend of 
many years, Senator Yarborough, and reported in the 
House by Chairman Teague, with the unanimous support 
of his committee, we are reaffirming President Roosevelt’s 
pledge of 22 years ago. We are saying to the brave 
Americans who serve us in uniform, in camps and bases, 
in villages and jungles, that your country is behind you; 
that we support you; that you serve us in time of danger. 

To say this does not mean that all Americans agree 
on everything that is done or on every policy or on every 
commitment. But it does mean that once that policy 
is established, once that commitment is made, once that 
pledge is given, we support fully the young men who are 
the spearhead of that policy. 

The Congress has passed this legislation. It passed it 
without a single dissenting vote. In doing so, it said: We 
will support these men who are defending our freedom to 
debate, who are joining in a most historic protest for their 
country—a protest against tyranny, a protest against 
aggression, and a protest against misery. 

The budget I sent to Congress this year resulted from 
a very careful study of the Nation’s resources. My 
Cabinet officers brought to my home in Texas, where I 
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was recuperating from an operation, budget requests that 
they had gone over very carefully that amounted to $130 
billion. They felt that they could not reduce beyond this 
amount. It was my sad duty to bring those requests in 
line with what I thought our resources were and what I 
thought the Congress would approve. We reduced them 
down to a little under $113 billion. 

Of that $113 billion, over $10 billion—$10.2 billion 
to be exact—will go this year to education and training. 
When I became President in fiscal year 1964, we were 
spending $4,750 million. Although I have been in the 
Presidency a little over 2 years, we have more than 
doubled the amount that we are spending for education 
and training, from $4.75 billion to $10.2 billion, from 
fiscal 1964 to fiscal 1967. 

Education gets more money in this budget than any 
other items except interest on the public debt, some $12 
billion, and the Defense Department, which as you know, 
exceeds $50 billion. 

I must be frank. I had felt that we could start the 
new GI program, and that we should, by providing 
special funds for soldiers who served in combat areas. 
Others could be provided opportunity grants through the 
Higher Education Act. In that way, I was hopeful that 
we would not ask for more than we could get, or bite 
off more than we could chew in educational costs. 

The Congress considered these measures, and in their 
judgment, as I say, passed this by a unanimous vote. 
They felt that we should go far in excess of what I asked 
for this year. The bill before me this morning exceeds 
my budget request by more than $245 million for fiscal 
year 1967, and by more than $1,800 million over the 
next 5 years. 

Because it is for education, I am going to sign this bill, 
even though it provides hundreds of millions of dollars 
more than I thought it advisable to recommend or to ask 
for this year. 

This is the first major measure enacted in this session 
of Congress, and a President just must not ignore the 
unanimous vote of both Houses of the Congress, the 
two Texas chairmen, Yarborough and Teague, and some 
5 million men who will be the beneficiaries who have 
worn the uniform. 

I want to call attention, however, and make a most 
solemn warning about future legislation. Unless we can 
balance our requests with prudence, and our concern 
with caution, then we are likely to get our figures back 


to that $130 billion which came over from the depart- 
ments. 


I am going to sign this measure this morning notwith- 
standing the fact that it goes further than I was willing 
to ask for this year, because, paraphrasing what Secre- 
tary Rusk said the other day in response to a question 
from Congress, he said, ““Well, Senator, could it be that 
they could perhaps be wrong?” It just could be that the 
President was wrong when he made his original request. 
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I supported this legislation when I was a Member of 
the Senate, and sometimes you look at things a little dif- 
ferently from one end of the Avenue than you do from 
the other end. 

I have tried to take into consideration all of the factors 
that should be weighed. I have heard the Vice President, 
the Secretary of Defense, and every Commander—Gen- 
eral Walt this week, General Westmoreland a couple of 
weeks ago—tell me about the dedication of our fighting 
men. I am convinced that these brave Americans who 
serve us on many fronts today, particularly in Viet-Nam 
and the Dominican Republic, and others, are the very 
best men that our country has ever produced. They are 
great soldiers. 

I am going to resolve this doubt in behalf of the Con- 
gress, which has spent more hours considering this than 
I have, and sign this legislation in the hope that when 
the peace is won, we can provide the means of making 
great civilians in time of peace out of these great soldiers 
who served us in time of need. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in the East room at the 
White House. 


National Council on the Humanities 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Chairman Henry Allen Moe and the 25 
Members. March 3, 1966 


Mr. Vice President, Members of Congress, Dr. Moe, 
distinguished members of the National Council on the 
Humanities, ladies and gentlemen: 


In 1837, Ralph Waldo Emerson spoke to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Harvard University and handed this 
challenge to America’s learned men: “The office of the 
scholar,” he said, “is to cheer and to raise and to guide 
men by showing them facts amidst appearances. He is 
the world’s eye, and he is the world’s heart.” 

Today, as we meet here in this historic East Room, 129 
years later, we are very much in need of clear eyes and 
stout hearts. We need them now more than ever, and we 
need men of learning, too, more than we have ever needed 
them before. 

We have proven our scientific and our technical genius. 
Science, as someone has said, has taught us to fly through 
the air higher and faster than the birds, to swim through 
the sea deeper and farther than the fish, but we have yet 
to learn how to walk the earth like men. 


Science can give us goods, goods we need, but the 
humanities—art and literature, poetry and history, law 
and philosophy—must give us the goals that we have. 
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I believe that the National Council on the Humanities 
has a most crucial role to play in American life today, 
not only in enriching scholarship, but in enriching life 
for all people. 

We believe in America that men of thought and men 
of action must not be isolated. They must be bound 
closely together. Congress was acting on that belief when 
it accepted our recommendations and established this 
Council in a rather adventuresome spirit and a rather 
far-reaching piece of legislation. As you have come here 
to do your work, I hope that you will also bear that in 
mind and act on that belief. 

I hope you will use your freedom and your funds 
to call forth a new American scholar, one who can meet 
Emerson’s challenge “to raise and to guide men.” The 
American scholar will look for facts, and beyond facts 
he will look for value. He will aspire not only to knowl- 
edge, but to wisdom. He will know that learning exists 
not for its own sake, but, rather, for man’s sake. 

He will find his destiny in solving man’s problems and 
not just in cataloging them. We spend too much time 
stating them and too little time finding the solution. He 
will remember Emerson’s admonition that there can be 
no scholar without the heroic mind. 

That, I know, is a rather large order. You are only 
a few men and women, with very limited time and re- 
sources. But every great enterprise starts with one man 
or, at the most, a few. Every great endeavor depends 
more on the daring than on the dollar, more on brain- 
power than on budgets. 

I just had my budget busted wide open this morning 
by my colleagues from Texas, but it was on behalf of 
soldiers who need education. If it is going to be busted, 
it couldn’t be busted for a better purpose. 

I say that to you also. I have great confidence in this 
endeavor. Almost two centuries ago John Adams had 
this to say about the advance of learning: “J must study 
politics and war,” he said, “that my sons may have the 
liberty to study mathematics and philosophy. 

“My sons ought to study mathematics and philoso- 
phy, geography, and natural history, naval archi- 
tecture and navigation, commerce and agriculture, in 
order to give their children a right to study painting and 
poetry, music and literature, architecture, tapestry and 
porcelain.” 

So today, in a world that is very thirsty for genius, we 
must study all of these things at once if we are to produce 
a culture which comes anywhere near matching our 
wealth. We are not just going to talk about producing it, 
either; we are going to do something about it. And that’s 
a change for America. 

We do have the material power to conquer economic 
want. Now we need the will to attack the poverty of 
man’s spirit. We have looked throughout America and 
selected you—you members of this Council—to lead the 
attack on the poverty of man’s spirit. 

From the moment that you take your oath, your job 
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will be to cup your hands about the flame of our Nation’s 
genius, to protect and to nourish that flame, to make a 
torch which will light the path of a people who are seek- 
ing greatness. I cannot forgo the opportunity of saying 
to this somewhat adventuresome and courageous group 
of men in the Congress who provided legislative leader- 
ship in this field, “You have not only your President’s 
gratitude, but the gratitude of the American people for 
your leadership.” 

To those of you who have come here this morning to 
embark on this new adventure and to take your oath, 
I say welcome—and on behalf of a grateful people 
express not only my admiration for your endeavors in 
this field and your leadership and your willingness to 
work with us, but my gratitude for your coming here to 
sign up today. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


For the list of appointees to the National Council on the Human- 
ities, see 2 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 120. 


Workmen’s Compensation Benefits 
for Federal Employees 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive Departments 
and Agencies Concerning Processing Delays. 
March 3, 1966 


Subject: Delay in Processing Workmen’s Compensation 
Benefits for Federal Employees 


While we strive to reduce the number of injuries and 
accidental deaths occurring in Federal employment, we 
must be mindful of the hardship and suffering where 
our efforts have failed. Fortunately, the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act provides one of the finest 
workmen’s compensation programs in the country. 

For this protection to be fully effective, the flow of 
family income should not be unduly interrupted. When 
the breadwinner’s wages stop, delays in commencing 
benefit payments can create severe financial hardships. 
It has come to my attention that the average delay is 
now 71 days. 

I believe that this excessive delay can be shortened if 
Federal agencies strive to speed up their reporting pro- 
cedures and increase the accuracy of their accident re- 
ports. ‘Therefore, I am asking the members of my 
Cabinet and the heads of other Federal agencies to pro- 
vide a top-level internal review of accident reporting in 
order to eliminate bottlenecks and develop streamlined 
procedures. Further, I am asking the Secretary of Labor 
to make available to other Federal agencies technical 
advice on this problem. 

I believe that with increased diligence, this source 
of hardship can be diminished. 

Lynpon B. JoHNson 
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Communications Satellite Program 


Announcement of the Transmittal of the President’s 
Annual Report to the Congress. March 3, 1966 


President Johnson transmitted to Congress today his 
annual report on the activities and accomplishments under 
the Communications Satellite Act of 1962. 

“Dynamic development of communications and trans- 
portation are fundamental for the achievement of the aims 
of the Great Society for the people of our land and other 
lands,” the President's report stated. 

The Communications Satellite Act of 1962 provides 
for the President to report annually to the Congress on the 
satellite program and also requires the Communications 
Satellite Corporation to report annually to the President 
on its activities. Both reports were issued today. 

“Despite the many intricacies to be overcome and prob- 
lems to be resolved, both nationally and internationally,” 
the President said, “progress toward a global commercial 
system is being achieved.” Referring to the Early Bird 
communications satellite launched in 1965, Mr. Johnson 
said, “This historic space bridge will be enlarged. Satel- 
lites scheduled to be launched later this year are to span 
the Pacific and expand coverage over the Atlantic. 

“The commercial satellite service will advance to pro- 
vide this new and unique tekecommunications capability 
to other areas of the world. 

“As this historic development takes place, it is ap- 
propriate and timely to reiterate the policy of the United 
States: 


—“It is the policy of the United States to support 
development of a single global commercial com- 
munications satellite system. 

—‘“The intent of the United States is to advance 
space technology for the service of all mankind and 
to promote its use in support of peace and under- 
standing. 

—The United States Government will use global 
commercial communications facilities for general 
governmental communications purposes wherever 
commercial circuits of the type and quality needed 
to meet government requirements can be made 
available on a timely basis and in accordance with 
applicable tariff or, in the absence of Federal Com- 
munications Commission jurisdiction, at reason- 
able cost. 

—“The United States Government may establish and 
maintain separate satellite communications facil- 
ities including surface terminals to meet its unique 
and vital national security needs which cannot 
be met by commercial facilities. The capacity of 
these separate facilities shall at all times be limited 
to that essential to meet such unique needs.” 
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The President said this dynamic effort is an imple- 
mentation of the Communications Satellite Act of 1962 
which established the Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion and called for worldwide commercial communica- 
tions by satellite. Two international agreements des- 
ignated the Corporation as United States representative 
in and manager of the international consortium of 48 
participating countries. 

“In the forward movement of the communications 
satellite program,” he said, “all agencies of the Govern- 
ment and the committees of Congress have strongly as- 
sisted in carrying out the objectives and purposes of the 
Act. A new communications era has opened and with 
it a new potential for closer relationships between peoples. 

“The next two years will present challenges, opportu- 
nities and complexities in the field of international tele- 
communications,” the President concluded, “requiring 
clear determination of fundamental national policies and 
processes in the communications field.” 

NoTE: The 17-page report is entitled “Annual Report on Activitics 
and Accomplishments Under the Communications Satellite Act of 


1962, January 1—-December 31, 1965.” 
For the President’s letter of transmittal, see the following item. 


Communications Satellite Program 


The President’s Letter Transmitting His Annual Report 
to the Congress. March 3, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


A new communications era has begun. 

The first commercial satellite is in orbit ever the At- 
lantic Ocean, in an unchanging location linking millions 
of people, thousands of miles apart, in reliable tele- 
communications between North America and Europe. 

The flights of our astronauts, the Olympic Games, 
international policy discussions, and other occasions of 
broad interest and major importance have been trans- 
mitted throughout the world by way of communications 
satellites. ‘Today information is made available for im- 
proving health, warning against major storms, and 
increasing agricultural output. 

This historic space bridge will be enlarged. Satellites 
scheduled to be launched later this year are to span the 
Pacific and expand coverage over the Atlantic. 

The commercial satellite service will advance to pro- 
vide this new and unique telecommunications capability 
to other areas of the world. 

In the foreseeable future, entire newspapers and 
service from the world’s greatest libraries will be able 
to enter the homes of all those eager for knowledge. 

This dramatic effort follows from the Communica- 
tions Satellite Act of 1962, which called for the establish- 
ment of a worldwide commercial communications system 
as soon as practicable. 
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With the Communications Satellite Corporation as the 
United States representative designated by the Act, an 
international consortium of participants in this global 
venture continues to grow. Forty-eight countries are now 
engaged in this joint venture, with the Corporation act- 
ing as manager on behalf of all participants under the 
international agreements. 

In the forward movement of the communications 
satellite program, all agencies of the Government and 
the committees of the Congress have assisted in carrying 
out the objectives and purposes of the Act. 

Under Section 404(a) of the Act, I am transmitting 
to the Congress a report on this national program, which 
is successfully advancing communications satellite tech- 
nology to the benefit of the people of the United States 
and the world. 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


NoTE: As printed above, the text of the letter follows that printed 
as a part of the published report. 


Government Procurement Guidelines 


Memorandum From the President to Heads of 


Departments and Agencies. March 3, 1966 


Each of you is aware of my determination that this 
Administration achieve maximum effectiveness in the 
conduct of day-to-day operations of the Government. 

We must seek in every feasible way to reduce the cost of 
carrying out governmental programs. But we must re- 
member that our budgetary costs—our current out-of- 
pocket expenditures—do not always provide a true meas- 
ure of the cost of Government activities. This is often 
true when the Government undertakes to provide for itself 
a product or a service which is obtainable from commer- 
cial sources. 

At the same time, it is desirable, or even necessary, in 
some instances for the Government to produce directly 
certain products or services for its own use. This action 
may be dictated by program requirements, or by lack of 
an acceptable commercial source, or because significant 
dollar savings may result. 

Decisions which involve the question of whether the 
Government provides directly products or services for its 
own use must be exercised under uniform guidelines and 
principles. This is necessary in order— 

—to conduct the affairs of the Government on an or- 
derly basis; 

——to limit budgetary costs; and 

—-to maintain the Government’s policy of reliance 
upon private enterprise. 

At my direction the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is issuing detailed guidelines to determine when 
the Government should provide products and services for 
its own use. These guidelines are the result of long study, 
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based on experience over the past six years since the current 
guidelines were issued. 

Each of you is requested to designate an assistant secre- 
tary or other official of comparable rank to— 


—review new proposals for the agency to provide its 
own supplies or services before they are included 
in the agency’s budget; 

—review experience under the new guidelines; and 

—suggest any significant changes to the guidelines 
which experience may indicate to be desirable. 


I do not wish to impose rigid or burdensome report- 
ing requirements on each agency with respect to the new 
guidelines. However these guidelines will require that 
appropriate records be maintained relative to agency 
commercial or industrial activities. I am also requesting 
the Budget Director to report to me from time to time 
on how the new directives are being carried out, and 
whether experience suggests changes in the guidelines or 
in agency reporting requirements. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


U.S. Office of Education 


Announcement of Appointment of Dr. Willa B. Player 
as Director, Division of College Support. 
March 4, 1966 


The White House announced today that Dr. Willa 
B. Player, president of Bennett College in Greensboro, 
N.C., has been appointed Director of the Division of 
College Support of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Player will be in charge of a grants program de- 
signed to strengthen small developing colleges and uni- 
versities. ‘The program was authorized by the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 which the President signed last 
November 8. 

A native of Jackson, Miss., Dr. Player received her 
doctorate degree in education from Teachers College of 
Columbia University. She holds a master of arts degree 
from Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, and a bachelor of 
arts from Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
She has received honorary LL.D. degrees from Ohio 
Wesleyan and from Albion, Lycoming, and Morehouse 
Colleges. 

Dr. Player has been the recipient of a Frank Ross 
Chambers fellowship with which she conducted a na- 
tional study of women’s education; a Ford Foundation 
fellowship for studying college administration; and a 
grant awarded by the Carnegie Corporation under a 
program to enable college administrators to visit univer- 
sities in other countries. 

In 1961, Dr. Player served as an education consultant 
for the Agency for International Development, conduct- 
ing workshops for women educators in Kenya and Nigeria. 
The following year, she was elected the first woman 
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president of the National Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the Methodist Church. In 1965, she was 
a participant in the White House Conferences on Edu- 
cation and International Cooperation. 

Dr. Player joined the faculty of Bennett College as a 
teacher of French in 1930. She became coordinator of 
instruction in 1948, vice president in 1952, and president 
in 1955. Bennett is a 4-year liberal arts college for 
women and is part of the Piedmont University Center, 
a cooperative organization of 17 colleges and universities. 


Canadian Universal and International 
Exhibition 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Stanley R. Tupper as Commissioner General 
for U.S. Participation in the Exhibition. 
March 4, 1966 


President Johnson announced today his intention to 
nominate Stanley R. Tupper of Farmingdale, Maine, to 
be Commissioner General for United States participation 
in the Canadian Universal and International Exhibition 
to be held in Montreal in 1967, with the personal rank 
of Ambassador. 

The Commissioner General will oversee the planning, 
development and operation of the U.S. exhibit at the fair, 
which is scheduled to open in April 1967. 

Mr. Tupper, a Republican, plans to stay on in Con- 
gress for a time before taking this new assignment. He 
was first elected to the 87th Congress in 1960 and was 
reelected in 1962 and 1964. 

Born in Boston, Mass., on January 25, 1921, Congress- 
man Tupper attended Middlebury College and received 
an LL.B. degree from LaSalle Extension University 
in 1948. 

Congressman Tupper served in the United States Navy 
from 1944 to 1946 and is currently a major in the USAF 
Reserve. 

Since 1948, when he was elected to the Board of 
Selectmen of Boothbay Harbor, Maine, Congressman 
Tupper has served the public of his town, his State, and 
his Nation. He was elected to the Maine Legislature in 
1952. From 1953 to 1957 he served as commissioner 
of the Maine Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries. He 
was an assistant attorney general of Maine in 1959 and 
1960 and was elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1960. He is currently a Member of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Throughout his career in Congress, Congressman 
Tupper has been a delegate from the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Canada-US. Interparliamentary Group 
and is the ranking Republican Member of the House 
delegation to that group. 
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He has had a long interest in the U.S.-Canadian rela- 
tions, has lived in Canada, and is a distant relative of 
the late Sir Charles Tupper, former Prime Minister of 
Canada and Member of the Canadian Parliament for 
40 years. Congressman Tupper is a member of the 
Maine and Lincoln County Bar Associations and the 
American Legion. 

He is married to the former Esther McKown and they 
have one son, Stanley Roger, Jr. 


Conduct of Foreign Affairs 


Announcement of New Procedures for Overseas 
Interdepartmental Matters. March 4, 1966 


The President today discussed with his Cabinet and 
other high officials a new procedure, which he has ap- 
proved, for the purpose of modernizing and streamlining 
the executive branch of Government in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

In order to assist him in discharging his responsibility 
for the conduct of foreign affairs, the President has di- 
rected the Secretary of State, as his agent, to assume 
responsibility to the full extent permitted by law for the 
overall direction, coordination, and supervision of inter- 
departmental activities of the United States Government 
overseas (less exempted military activities). Up to now, 
the Secretary of State, assisted by the regional Assistant 
Secretaries, has performed a coordinating function in in- 
terdepartment matters abroad. Now he has received 
formal and specific overall directive authority from the 
President. While the term “interdepartmental matter” 
has not been specifically defined, in the present context it 
covers those activities abroad involving more than a single 
department or agency, or which is of such a nature as to 
affect significantly the overall U.S. overseas program in a 
country or region. 

To assist the Secretary of State in this new role, there 
will be a permanent interdepartmental committee, called 
the Senior Interdepartmental Group (SIG), with the 
Under Secretary of State as its “Executive Chairman.” 
The latter term is used to describe a chairman who has 
the authority and responsibility to decide all matters com- 
ing before his committee, subject to the right of any mem- 
ber to appeal from his decision to higher authority. This 
is an important provision which makes the difference be- 
tween the normal committee and an incisive, decision- 
making body. 

The other regular members of the Senior Interdepart- 
mental Group are: the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Administrator of AID, the Director of CIA, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of USIA, 
and the Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. The Chairman will invite representa- 
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tives of other departments and agencies when they have 
an interest in the matters under consideration. 

The Senior Interdepartmental Group will function as 
a focal point for decisions and actions on overseas inter- 
departmental matters which are referred to it by the Secre- 
tary of State or by an Assistant Secretary of State, or raised 
by the action of an individual member. Any department 
or agency not a member may also raise matters for action 
by the Group. 

Beneath the Secretary of State and the Senior Inter- 
departmental Group, the regional Assistant Secretaries 
of State will occupy important focal positions in the 
channel of responsibility for overall direction, coordina- 
tion and supervision of interdepartmental matters in the 
regions of their responsibility. ‘The Assistant Secretaries 
will serve as Executive Chairmen of Interdepartmental 
Regional Groups (IRG), analogous in membership and 
responsibilities to the Senior Interdepartmental Group. 
They will work closely with U.S. Ambassadors and the 
country teams abroad and will assure the adequacy in 
their regions of U.S. policy, plans, programs, resources, 
and performance. It is at this level that the volume of 
work will be done, leaving for the Senior Interdepart- 
mental Group only the major problems. As in the case 
of the Senior Group, the new arrangements are for the 
purpose of expediting decision and action. 


Thus, the overall purpose of the changes directed by the 
President is to formalize relationships and clarify re- 
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sponsibilities in the conduct of our overseas business, op. 
erating within the framework of existing law. This action 
does not affect in any way the statutory responsibilities oj 
any of the key Government officials involved or their rela- 
tions with Congress. For example, the Public Law 48) 
(Food for Freedom) program will remain the responsi. 
bility of the Department of Agriculture. In establishing 
the Senior Group and the Regional Groups, it creates a 
regular meeting place for the key officials involved in 
overseas activities and assures decisive action by giving 
unusual authority to the “Executive Chairman.” These 
meetings also assure the departments and agencies pri- 
marily involved in overseas affairs a forum in which all 
views can be expressed in advance of decisions. The 
departments and agencies with an occasional interest will 
be invited to attend these meetings when there are matters 
affecting them on the agenda, or they may propose mat- 
ters for the agenda. In any case, their representative 
will have the same rights as the regular members when 
their business is being considered. 

While these procedures are not for the purpose of in- 
jecting some kind of automaticity or production-line 
quality into the handling of overseas affairs, they will, it 
is hoped, bring greater method into the conduct of foreign 
affairs, permit a sharper and more rapid focus of the 
efforts of several departments on complex overseas prob- 
lems, and assure that no sector of the foreign front is 
neglected at a time of preoccupation with some overriding 
problem. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE ' 


Submitted February 28, 1966 

Couuins J. Serrz, of Delaware, to be United 
States Circuit Judge, Third Circuit, vice 
John Biggs, Jr., retired. 

ANDREW F. BrimMe_er, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for a term of 14 
years from February 1, 1966, vice C. Canby 
Balderston, term expired. 

WILLIAM W. SHERRILL, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for the 
remainder of the term expiring January 
21, 1970, vice Joseph W. Barr. 


Submitted March 1, 1966 

CLINTON N. ASHMORE, Of Florida, to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of 
Florida for the term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment). 

JOSEPH L. Warp, of Nevada, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Nevada 
for the term of 4 years, vice John W. Bon- 
ner, retiring. 

Harry D. MANSFIELD, of Tennessee, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Tennessee for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the service academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted March 2, 1966 


FraNK M. WozencrartT, of Texas, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Norbert A. 
Schlei, resigned. 

MITCHELL RoGovin, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Attorney General, vice Louis Ober- 
dorfer, resigned. 

LESTER R. URETZ, of Virginia, to be an Assist- 
ant General Counsel in the Department of 
the Treasury (Chief Counsel for the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service), vice Mitchell 
Rogovin. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 1, 1966 


id, TRE Socks nesece Public Law 89-357 
Joint Resolution authorizing an appro- 
priation to enable the United States to 
extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the Twenty-second 
World Health Assembly in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1969. 


Be ee ace e seeds Private Law 89-315 
An Act for the relief of Frank E. Lipp. 


Approved March 3, 1966 


OPPs bacadesden wands Public Law 89-358 
Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. Texts of remarks 
released prior to delivery are not published 
when the “as actually delivered” text is 
available. 


Released February 26, 1966 


Biography of Andrew F. Brimmer (2 releases) 
Biography of William W. Sherrill. 
Biography of James M. Quigley (2 releases) 
Biographies of Mitchell Rogovin, Frank Mc- 
Reynolds Wozencraft, and Ernest C. Fri- 
esen, Jr. 


Biography of Lester R. Uretz (2 releases). 
Biography of Phillip S. Hughes. 

Biography of Milton P. Semer (2 releases). 
Biography of Collins J. Seitz. 


Released February 28, 1966 


The President’s remarks at the presentation 
of the Federal Woman’s Award (advance 
text). 


Released March 1, 1966 


The President's remarks at the swearing in o! 
Jack Hood Vaughn as Director of the Peace 
Corps (advance text). 
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Defense, Department of 
Army, Chief and Deputy Chief of 
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